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THE  ROLE  OP  THE  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMPLEX  IN  BOSTON 
Introduction 

The  urban  centers  of  this  country  are  in  a  state  of  enor- 
mous ferment  and  crisis.   Although  our  large  cities,  including 
Boston,  will  undoubtedly  survive,  none  of  us  is  very  clear 
about  what  forms  this  survival  will  take. 

In  this  document,  we  attempt  to  set  forth  a  secondary 
education  plan  we  hope  will  make  a  major  contribution  to  main- 
taining Boston  as  a  living  city.   This  plan  is  not  a  modest 
one.   It  is  a  considerable  departure  from  the  manner  in  which 
most  institutions  of  secondary  education  have  been  nlanned  and 
built  in  this  country  until  now.   It  attempts  to  look  for 
solutions  to  many  large  problems  within  a  single  framework. 
These  problems  do  not  admit  of  comfortable  or  easy  solutions. 
We  do  not  expect  with  this  plan  to  solve  all  of  Boston's 
educational  problems.   There  are,  for  one  thing,  too  many  other 
agencies  and  interests  involved  to  permit  the  normal,  less 
complicated  school  planning  procedures  to  be  followed.   But 
the  time  is  long  past  when  conventional  proposals  will  solve 
any  problem  at  all. 

We  will  try  to  be  as  precise  as  we  can  at  least  about 
some  problems  we  are  attempting  to  solve  and  about  the  solution 
we.are  proposing.   What  follows  in  this  section  of  the  intro- 
duction, then,  is  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  major  diffi- 
culties we  see  confronting  Boston  secondary  education  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead.   The  remainder  of  the  document  is  our 
attempt  to  answer  the  questions  raised  here. 


A.  The  Altered  Clientele 

Although  we  are  not  attempting  to  list  our  problems  in  any 
sort  of  order  of  importance,  one  seems  in  some  sense  basic. 
Since  World  War  II,  the  population  shifts  in  this  country  have 
been  enormous.   There  has  been,  first,  the  momentous  growth  of 
the  suburbs,  in  almost  every  case  involving  the  emigration  of 
middle  class  whites  from  the  cities  and  a  decline  in  the  total 
population  of  a  city  such  as  Boston.   What  this  has  meant  over 
the  last  20  years  is  that  with  dramatic  suddenness  (even  if  we 
choose  not  to  notice  it)  our  cities  have  become  populated  more 
and  more  exclusively  by  the  poor,  both  black  and  white.   As  the 
middle  class  taxpayers  have  withdrawn,  the  costs  of  all  city 
services—but  expecially  welfare  costs  —  have  rocketed. 
Although  there  has  not  yet  been  a  mass  exodus  by  commerce  and 
industry,  some  firms  have  already  moved  out  of  the  city,  in 
part  to  escape  urban  problems  and  costs.   At  the  very  moment 
when  the  continuance  of  urban  life  is  most  in  the  balance  and 
when  funds  for  renewal  of  all  kinds  are  most  desperately  needed, 
a  city  such  as  Boston  finds  itself  without  an  expanding  base 
of  middle  class  people  and  business  to  support  the  enormous 
tasks  of  human  and  physical  revival. 

B.  The  Necessity  for  Educational  Renewal  as  a  Part  of  Human 
Renewal 

While  sheer  physical  renewal  and  rehabilitation  is  necessary 
for  the  survival  of  cities,  it  is  far  less  important  than  the 
renewal  of  human  beings. 

We  think  that  this  problem  can  be  broken  down  into  two 
closely  inter-connected  parts,  each  of  which  will  require  a 
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massive  response  from  every  sector  of  the  Boston  educational 
scene . 

The  first  of  these  is  the  simple  fact  that  no  city  can 
survive  if  it  is  populated  almost  entirely  by  poor  people.   And 
no  American  city  is  going  to  survive  if  it  is  inhabited  solely 
or  even  predominatly  by  poor  black  people  forced  to  live  in 
squalid  ghettos.   Black  people  will  no  longer  tolerate  such 
conditions,  even  if  to  resist  means  rioting  and  destruction. 
Boston,  fortunately,  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  where  it 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  city  made  up  entirely  of  poor  people 
or  even  predominatly  poor  black  people.   (The  projected  secon- 
dary school  enrollment  figure  for  1972  is  10%   white  and  ~}>0% 
black.)   There  is  still  time,  but  not  much  time. 

What  this  means  is  that  Boston  must  be  made  into  a  place 
in  which  people  of  all  kinds,  including  middle-class  whites 
and  blacks  will  want  to  live  and  bring  up  children.   One  of  the 
main  sources  of  such  attractiveness  has  to  be  a  public  educa- 
tional system  which  is  not  only  as  good  as  but  which  surpasses 
any  system  in  the  larger  metropolitan  area.   Boston  must  become 
the  place  to  educate  a  child  for  success  in  later  life.   The 
Boston  educational  system--and  by  this  we  mean  not  just  the 
public  schools  but  colleges  and  universities  as  well--must  be 
the  educational  magnet  or  catalyst  for  oil  of  Greater  Boston. 

The  second  hard  fact  is  that  no  city  can  survive  in  the 
modern  world  if  tis  people--and  especially  its  poorer  people-- 
are  not  well  and  highly  educated.   If  any  significant  number 
of  children--f or  whatever  combination  of  reasons--is  not  able 
to  read  above  an  elementary  school  level,  or  if  any  significant 
number  of  children  drops  out  of  the  educational  process  at  the 


age  of  16,  then  society  at  large  is  going  to  pay  the  Drice  of 
this  failure  for  the  rest  of  those  children's  lives.   This  cost 
may  come  in  the  obvious  form  of  not  having  those  people  as  part 
of  the  productive  work  force.   In  short,  these  oeople  will  add 
heavily  to  the  cost  of  creating  and  maintaining  a  living  city 
instead  of  actively  helping  to  make  the  city  what  it  should  be. 

The  clear  need  here  is  for  an  educational  system  which  is 
much  broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  anything  now  available 
either  in  or  outside  of  Boston.   It  must  be  an  educational 
system  designed  not  for  students  as  we  would  like  them  to  be  or 
as  they  were  2$   years  ago  but  as  they  are  now,  with  all  of  the 
credits  and  liabilities  this  implies.   If  many  students  are  not 
accepting  the  present  system  of  education  because  they  feel  it 
is  not  relevant  to  their  problems  and  their  world,  then  we  must 
develop  a  system  that  fills  this  need  as  well  as  many  others, 
including  all  of  the  conventional  ones.   Such  a  system  must 
have  as  an  additional  aim  the  improvement  of  the  aspirational 
level  of  all  students. 

C.   The  Problem  of  the  Use  of  Urban  Space 

One  of  the  hard  and  real  problems  is  the  high  cost  of  land 
in  cities.   Given  the  desperate  need  in  Boston  for  tax  revenue, 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  large  tracts  of  land  can  be  set  aside 
solely  for  school  purposes,  to  be  used  only  by  students  largely 
during  the  daylight  hours.   Given  the  desperate  need  for 
recreational  space  for  young  and  old,  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
what  little  land  there  is  for  schools  can  be  taken  up  largely 
with  three  or  four  story  buildings.   Further,  it  may  no  longer 
make  sense  to  think  of  school  facilities  as  urban  buildings 
that  do  not  rpoduce  continuing  revenue  for  the  city  and/or  the 
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school . 

What  this  means  is  that  we  have  to  begin  to  think  of  ways 
in  which  fairly  small  pieces  of  land  (35  acres  in  the  case  of 
this  secondary  complex)  can  be  put  to  maximum  use,  new  ways  in 
which  urban  land  can  be  made  much  more  productive  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.   One  model  we  are  following  here  is  the  highly 
imaginative  proposal  now  being  developed  by  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  and  the  Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center  for  the  use 
of  1.5  acres  of  land  in  the  South  Cove  area  as  a  replacement 
for  the  Quincy  School.   This  idea  proposes  the  creation  of  an 
"urban  village"  on  that  small  piece  of  land,  including  school 
space,  recreation  space,  community  facilities,  commercial 
facilities  and  transportation. 

D.   The  Problem  of  Schools  Isolated  from  Communities 

Another  very  hard  and  real  problem  is  the  fact  that  in 
recent  years  schools  and  the  communities  in  which  they  find 
themselves  have  tended  to  grow  apart,  to  become  separated  from 
each  other.   This  is  particularly  and  obviously  true  in  the  case 
of  the  black  community,  but  it  is  true  in  white  and  mixed 
communities  as  well.   Schools  are  not  often  enough  seen  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  system  of  community  life,  responsive  to 
and  mixing  with  the  thousand  other  aspects  of  living  in  a 
particular  place  and  time. 

This  problem  extends  far  beyond  the  local  community,  and 
beyond  the  parents  and  local  community  groups,  although  these 
are  of  great  importance.   At  least  in  the  case  of  secondary 
education  it  includes  the  city  as  a  whole,  all  branches  of  city 
government,  all  social  and  civic  agencies,  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  all  of  the  Greater  Boston  area,  and  every  form 
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of  business  and  industry.   Just  as  schools  can  no  longer  be 
operated  in  isolation  from  all  of  these  other  aspects  of  urban 
lift,  so  they  cannot  be  planned  in  isolation  either.   If  an 
institution  of  secondary  education  is  to  be  of  use  to  the  city 
of  Boston  for  the  next  50  to  100  years,  then  it  has  to  be 
planned  and  developed  by  all  of  the  various  sectors  tha  t  have  a 
stake  in  the  city  of  Boston.   This  includes  parents,  local 
groups,  educators,  people  from  other  city  and  civic  agencies, 
colleges  and  universities.   And  the  institution  created  out  of 
this  kind  of  planning  process  has  to  be  an  institution  that 
truly  meets  the  widest  possible  variety  of  needs,  that  really  is 
a  part  of  the  various  publics  it  has  to  serve,  that  attempts 
to  fill  gaps  that  are  clearly  visible  in  the  life  of  Boston. 

E.   The  Need  for  Broader  Opportunity  for  All  Secondary  Students 

Although  this  necessity  stems  in  part  from  the  radically 
altered  clientele,  it  comes  also  from  the  simole  fact  that  we 
live  in  a  new  and  different  world  that  rarely  stays  the  same 
from  one  day  to  the  next.   In  addition,  this  new  world  is  much 
bigger,  it  does  more  things,  is  filled  with  huge  quantities  of 
knowledge  we  have  never  seen  or  thought  of  before.   It  contains 
thousands  of  new  and  different  kinds  of  jobs  and  professions, 
all  of  which  seem  to  have  at  least  one  thing  in  common;  they  all 
require  more  and  better  education.   This  is  true  not  only  for 
the  scientist  or  engineer,  but  for  the  auto  mechanic,  who  now 
must  learn  to  operate  electronic  devices  for  diagnosing  what  is 
wrong  with  an  automobile. 

If  we  combine  this  kind  of  challenge  with  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  the  high  school  students  all  over  the  country 


do  not  think  thtir  schooling  is  relevant  to  their  needs  and 
aspirations,  then  we  see  that  secondary  education  has  to  provide 
not  only  a  much  wider  series  of  offerings  than  it  does  at 
present  but  also  must  provide  a  much  more  flexible  kind  of 
schooling.   By  this  we  mean  that  there  must  be  a  wide  variety 
of  ways  of  going  to  school.   This  means  in  some  cases  that 
advanced  students  might  need  to  spend  only  three  years  in 
secondary  school  and  start  college  in  their  fourth  year--or  take 
courses  at  local  colleges  while  remaining  based  at  a  secondary 
school.   It  might,  on  the  other  hand,  mean  that  other  students 
should  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  time  out  of  the  school 
studing  the  operations  of  business,  industry,  scientific  or 
medical  research  organizations,  etc.,  and  perhaps  earning 
money  in  the  process.   In  general,  we  feel  that  vocational 
decisions  should  be  made  as  late  as  possible,  that  secondary 
school  is  a  place  where  students  should  get  a  broad  and  general 
education,  not  a  place  where  they  should  learn  a  specific  trade. 
A  thorough  training  in  basic  intellectual  skills  and  a  broad 
exposure  to  a  wide  range  of  career  possibilities  will  be  far 
more  useful  than  learning  how  to  use  a  specific  set  of  machines. 

We  do  feel  that  along  with  many  opportunities  and  options, 
a  contemporary  secondary  school  must  also  provide  a  wide 
variety  of  educational  exits  and  entrances-- the  ability  to 
enroll  at  many  different  times  and  at  different  levels  and  to 
leave  at  different  times  and  levels  for  many  different  purposes. 
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F.   The  Need  for  a  Different  Kind  of  Educational  Process 

Along  with  the  problem  of  providing  greater  variety  and 
opportunity  at  the  secondary  level,  there  is  also  the  need  for  a 
different  kind  of  educational  process  within  the  secondary 
school--not  only  different  kinds  of  offerings  but  different  ways 
of  going  about  the  business  of  learning  and  getting  educated. 

By  this  we  mean  several  things.   It  should  be  clear  to 
anyone  involved  in  education  that  not  all  students  learn  best 
by  the  same  method.   In  the  era  of  films,  television,  records, 
tapes  of  all  kinds,  for  instance,  the  printed  word  becomes  only 
one  of  many  sources  of  information.   It  seems  also  to  be  true 
that  mnay  students  learn  best  by  induction,  that  is,  by 
proceeding  from  concrete  instances  to  general  rules,  by  doing 
rather  than  by  starting  with  an  abstraction.   Any  viable 
educational  process,  then,  must  take  into  account  a  wide  variety 
of  styles  of  learning,  not  only  among  groups  of  students  but 
inside  the  individual  student. 

A  quite  different  kind  of  fact  that  is  becoming  increasingl 
apparent  is  that  many  high  school  students  are  questioning  an 
educational  process  that  offers  little  choice  about  what  and 
how  they  are  going  to  learn,  a  process  that  seems  cut  and  dried 
and  to  have  little  connection  with  the  turbulent  world  outside 
the  school.   While  students  are  expressing  a  desire  for  a  larger 
share  in  and  control  over  the  educational  process,  it  is  not  yet 
certain  either  that  they  are  fully  prepared  to  handle  such 
responsibility  or  that  school  people  are  fully  equipped  to 
encourage  it. 

What  seems  clear,  however,  is  that  the  variety  and  choice 
that  we  think  are  necessary  in  secondary  education  will  not 
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work  unless  a  groat  deal  of  the  responsibility  for  education  is 
placed  upon  the  individual  student,  his  parents  and  upon  the 
community  as  a  whole.   We  foresee  that  larger  and  larger 
quantities  of  student  time  will  be  spent  in  individual  study 
or  in  small  group  work  without  the  direct  supervision  of  some- 
one called  a  teacher.   We  see  also  a  much  greater  role  for 
parents  and  public  in  the  actual  operations  and  the  decision- 
making processes  of  education. 

Although  neither  we  nor  the  students  nor  the  parents  know 
exactly  h<>"  thta   new  kind  of  educational  process  will  work  out 
in  every  case,  it  is  manifestly  a  direction  in  which  we  cannot 
aovid  heading.   Experimentation  is  currently  under  way  in  the 
senior  high  school  section  of  Boston's  model  demonstration 
sub-system  along  these  lines,  but  we  do  not  as  yet  have  any 
final  answers. 

G.   The  Concept  of  a  "Magnet"  Secondary  Education  Complex 

If  the  central  problem  confronting  secondary  education  in 
Boston  is  the  role  it  must  play  in  the  human  and  educational 
renewal  of  the  city,  then  we  feel  that  Boston  must  have  some- 
thing more  than  just  a  new,  5,000  student,  city-wide  high 
school  in  the  Madison  Park-Roxbury  Crossing  section  of  the  city. 
This  institution  should  not  be  just  another  big  high  school 
but  the  major  secondary  education  institution  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area,  a  magnet  for  a  wide  variety  of  educational,  civic, 
cultural,  social  and  recreational  functions,  a  secondary  educa- 
tion complex  that  will  draw  students  and  adults  from  all  over 
the  city  and  the  metropolitan  area  for  schooling,  for  cultural 
etc  tivi  ties,  for  recreation,  for  civic  gatherings,  for  social 
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jervices  if  and  as  needed,  for  purely  commercial  purposes,  or 
for  any  combination  of  these. 

We  see  this  complex  as  being  very  much  a  part  of  the  life 
of  Bos  ;on  and  Greater  Boston,  an  institution  which  serves  and 
therefore  is  attractive  to  the  total  population  of  the  city 
throughout  the  lives  of  individual  citizens.   We  see  it  also  as 
a  major  magnet  for  business  and  industry,  for  colleges  and 
universities,  throughout  Greater  Boston,  creating  the  opportunit: 
for  new  and  innovative  relationships  between  these  institutions 
and  secondary  education. 

We  propose  that  this  complex  should  be  a  co-educational  one, 
with  its  student  population  roughly  a  cross-section  of  the  total 
student  population  (including  potential  and  actual  drop-outs) 
of  the  city. 

By  law,  the  SEC,  as  any  other  now  school  in  Massachusetts, 
must  be  racially  balanced. 

The  Coleman  Report  has  stressed  the  desirability  of  both 
racial  and  class  integration.   Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  among  others, 
has  documented  the  debilitating  psychological  by-products  of 
segregated  education  reinforced  by  isolated,  ghetto  dwelling. 
The  Kerner  Commission  Report,  recently  issued,  has  focused  on 
the  by-products  of  segregation  for  the  whole  society--as  an 
unfortunate  and  dangerous  separatism  into  two  distinct  societies. 

The  SEC  seeks  more  than  a  legally  balanced  school  within 
the  letter  of  the  law.   The  school  is  to  be  balanced.   It  is  to 
be  racially  integrated.   We  believe  that  in  this  day  in  this 
society  that  is  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  the  type  of  school 
we  envision. 
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T.'ie  SEC  is  to  draw  its  students  from 'oil  communities  of  'the 
city..  This  means  more  than  racial  integration.   Students  of 
every  ethnic  group,  of  every  social  and  economic  class,  of  every 
relig-.cisnd  heritage  will  attend  this  school  together.   Students 
groupings  will  cut  across  ethnic,  racial,  religious,  class  and 
geographic  groupings.   In  a  comprehensive,  heterogenous  and 
integrated  school,  such  as  the  SEC,  students'  horizons  will  be 
expanded  not  only  by  the  staff  and  the  facilities  but  by  their 
fellow  students  as  well. 

We  propose  also  that  the  new  SEC  become  the  new  English  Hig 
School,  thus  providing  a  new  home  and  preserving  the  identity 
of  English  High  school,  Further,  we  propose  that  the  entire  new 
complex  bear  the  distinguished  name  of  English  High  School. 

The  history  of  English  High  School  is  a  long  tradition  of 
educational  leadership  which  necessitated  a  good  deal  of  risk- 
taking  and  courage  on  the  part  of  its  sthool  administration  and 
a  record  of  innovation  which  anticipated  later  reforms  in  other 
schools.   It  becomes  evident  that  English  High  School  owes  its 
reputation  primarily  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to  anti- 
cipate educational  needs  and  to  act  to  meet  these  needs.   As  a 
result,  it  has  produced  generations  of  young  men  able  to  assume 
positions  of  responsibility  and  leadership  in  the  larger  societ; 
It  is  that  tradition  which  we  hope  to  embody  in  the  new  Secondai 
Education  Complex. 

The  transfer  of  English  High  School  to  Madison  Park  involve 
a  process  of  expansion  and  integration.   A  successful  transfer 
depends  upon  providing  for  a  unified  complex  by  avoiding  the 
separate  development  within  the  SEC  of  different  wings  of  the 
school.   To  institutionalize  and  entrench  the  segregation  of 
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boys  from  girls  or  ethnic  or  geographical  groups  from  one 
another  through  the  administrative  organization  of  the  school 
would  seriously  contradict  the  major  objectives  of  the  SEC  as 
expressed  in  this  document  and  previous  documents  approved  by 
the  School  Committee. 

It  is  anticipated,  therefore,  that  when  the  SEC  opens,  all 
or  part  of  the  English  High  student  body  will  transfer  into  the 
new  school.   There  will  be  common  enrollment  procedures  for  all 
ninth  grade  students,  boys  and  girls,  black  and  white,  across 
the  city.   All  pnrts  of  the  school  will  be  coeducational, 
racially  integrated  and  grouped  to  provide  interaction  among  a 
wide  variety  of  students. 

At  present,  Boston  English  High  School  receives  pupils  in 
Grade  X  from  the  James  P.  Timilty  and  Michelangelo  Junior  High 
Schools,  and  in  Grade  IX  from  the  Dearbon,  Martin,  Abraham 
Lincoln-Quincy,  Rice-Franklin,  Prince,  Martin  Luther  King,  John 
W.  McCormack,  William  E.  Russell,  and  Frank  V.  Thompson 
Districts,  in  addition  to  receiving  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  in  either  grade  (Sup't.'s  Circular  No.  161,  1967-1968). 
There  is  no  entrance  examination. 

The  new  SEC--the  new  English  High  School—will  continue  its 
role  as  a  modified  district  high  school  but  it  will  receive  new 
emphasis  as  a  city-wide,  magnet  school,  drawing  its  student 
body  from  all  ovtr  the  city.   Specific  procedures  for  enrolling 
students  in  the  SEC  have  not  as  yet  been  determined.   This  is, 
in  part,  due  to  the  inability  to  predict  with  any  precision  the 
patterns  of  student  choice.   Students  do  not  commonly  declare 
their  preferences  until  the  actual  time  for  decision  is  at  hand. 
We  may  have  to  endure  such  uncertainty  until  the  year  before 
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bound  for  higher  education  would  hove  few  problems  in  this 
school  finding  the  exact  program  that  fits  him  best.   We  see  no 
particular  problems  with  the  more  work-oriented  student,  except 
that  there  are  many  imaginative  ways  that  need  to  be  developed 
to  improve  and  modernize  this  kind  of  education.   We  would 
provide  for  special  education  for  such  groups  as  conservation 
of  eyesight,  physically  handicapped,  including  children  with 
speech  and  hearing  defects,  and  others.   But  there  is  a  large 
number  of  students  who  presently  fall  among  those  categories, 
students  who  are  disaffected  with  the  educational  process  and 
have  difficulty  finding  out  what  they  wish  to  do  with  their 
lives.   Many  of  these  students,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  drop 
out  of  school  or  stay  in  school  but  achieve  little  by  doing  so. 

Many  of  those  students  who  drop  out  realize  later  that  this 
was  a  bad  mistake.   Others  could  be  persuaded  to  stay  in  and 
profit  from  school  if  a  school  had  programs  better  suited  to 
their  personalities  and  learning  styles. 

In  addition  to  special  programs  for  these  kinds  of  students 
we  would  like  to  establish  a  more  flexible  system  of  exits  and 
entrances,  so  that  advanced  students  might  complete  their  work 
in  three  years  while  others  might  take  five,  so  that  some 
students  might  be  able  to  drop  out  and  work  for  a  year  but 
return  to  their  normal  school  life  quite  naturally  and  without 
penalty. 

Another  kind  of  opportunity  we  \>;ould  hope  to  see  in  this 
school  is  the  opportunity  for  students  to  investigate  many 
different  areas  and  activities  and  to  discover  talents  in  them- 
selves they  did  not  know  existed.   And  at  the  same  time,  student 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  re-organize  their  programs  (and 
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thus  their  lives)  when  they  discover  unsuspected  abilities  which 
they  would  like  to  exploit.   It  is  for  thi3  type  of  reason  that 
we  feel  the  need  to  have  a  broad  program  with  heavy  emphasis 
upon  opportunities  in  the  cultural  arts,  in  advanced  science 
and  technology,  and  great  resources  for  independent  reading 
and  study  and  the  individualization  of  student  programs. 

Tho  tailoring  of  programs  to  fit  individual  students  means 
also  thrt  it  will  be  almost  impossible  (as  well  as  undesirable) 
to  maintain  the  system  of  rigid  "tracks"--sucb  as  college, 
business,  vocational  and  general.   Many  students  might  fit 
easily  into  such  arbitrary  categories,  but  many  will  or  should 
be  taking  diverse  combinations  of  subjects  and  programs--advance< 
courses  in  some  areas  such  as  mathematics  and  lower  level 
courses  in  other  areas,  plus  drama  or  film-making  and  courses 
in  computer  technology. 

Grade  levels  as  we  presently  understand  them--9th  grade 
equals  freshman  year,  etc. --also  have  little  real  meaning  in 
the  sense  that  some  "9th  graders"  are  quite  capable  of  doing 
work  on  a  10th  or  11th  grade  level,  while  many  "12th  graders" 
may  still  be  struggling  along  at  lower  levels.  Again,  if  we 
are  going  to  offer  every  student  a  program  that  fits  him  as  an 
individual,  then  those  "grade"  levels  will  have  to  undergo  a 
substantial  change  in  meaning. 

We  would  also  like  to  define  "greater  educational 
opportunity"  not  simply  in  terms  of  students  but  in  terms  of 
adults  as  well.   We  mean  here  not  only  "adult  education"  in 
the  normal  sense,  but  also  special  programs  by  which  adults 
drawn  from  communities  all  over  the  city  are  trained  in  this 
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complex--and  also  employed  there--as  teacher  aides  and  school 
assistance  personnel.   We  would  hope  that  special  programs  can 
be  developed  so  that  these  adults  can  have  an  educational 
career  ladder  and  thus  become  full-fledged  teachers. 

J .   Education  for  Responsibility 

The  new  kind  of  educational  process  we  envision  here  is 
obviously  one  that  will  have  to  evolve  in  stages.   Although  much 
development  can  and  will  take  place  during  the  years  when  the 
physical  facilities  are  under  construction,  the  actual  ooeration 
of  such  a  school  as  this  will  not  be  achieved  overnight  or  even 
in  the  four  years  between  now  and  1972. 

One  of  the  main  aspects  of  this  process,  for  instance,  is 
the  idea  that  a  great  deal  of  the  responsibility  for  a  student's 
education  will  have  to  fall  increasingly  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
student  himself,  upon  his  family  and  even  upon  his  community. 
This  process  of  individual  tailoring  involves  a  student  making 
wise  and  sensible  choices  and  decisions,  in  concert  with  the 
guidance  and  counseling  people,  the  teachers  and  administrators 
in  the  school. 

Indeed,  we  need  a  fairly  elaborate  system  of  guidance  built 
into  each  of  the  house  and  resource  units  as  well  as  an  intro- 
ductory period  of  perhaps  six  weeks  during  which  new  students 
are  tested,  counseled  and  given  a  chance  to  sample  and  become 
familiar  with  what  the  school  offers  before  making  firm 
decisions . 

But  all  of  these  possible  ways  of  schooling  will  place 
great  and  unusual  demands  on  both  students  and  staff.   Students 
must--and  should--be  encouraged  and  in  a  sense  trained  to  develo 
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as  responsible  human  beings.   The  staff  must  in  a  sense  be 
train*  to  promote  and  encouraged  independence  and  self-reliance 

on  tte  part  of  the  students. 

In  this  area,  we  have  no  magic  answers.   But  the  answers 
are,  we  feel,  very  much  worth  seeking. 

j.   A  Center  for  Continuing  Educational  Change 

No  matter  ho.  inventive  we  may  be  in  the  programming  of 
this  school  and  in  the  design  of  its  physical  facilities,  we 
realize  that  the  rapid  rate  of  change  will  always  put  us  in 
danger  of  becoming  obsolete. 

For  this  reason,  we  are  proposing  that  this  complex  should 
be  so  organized  and  operated  that  it  will  always  be  in  the 
process  of  evolving  into  something  better  and  more  approoriate 

to  the  times. 

Staff  training  mechanisms,  the  involvement  of  oerents  and 
community  people,  close  relationships  with  colleges,  universi- 
ties, business  ana  industry  will  all  help  to  keep  the  complex 

contemporary. 

One  further  device  we  see  contributing  to  this  process  is 
the  inclusion  in  the  complex  of  the  senior  high  school  divisic 
Of  Boston's  model  demonstration  sub-system  as  a  permanent 
vehicle  for  educational  experimentation  at  the  secondary  level 

By  this  variety  of  means,  the,  we  would  hope  and  expect 
that  the  complex  will  remain  in  the  vanguard  of  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States. 
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K.   An  Urban  Educational  Complex 

By  conventional  standards,  this  school  has  a  very  small 
site  of  35  acres,  especially  given  the  desperate  need  for 
recreational  space,  both  for  students  in  this  school,  for  its 
surrounding  communities  and  the  city  as  a  whole.   We  feel 
strongly,  however,  that  imaginative  planning  can  make  this 
acreage  not  only  enormously  productive  but  can  also  introduce 
a  new  concept  into  urban  school  planning. 

This  new  concept  attempts  to  express  in  both  physical  and 
programmatic  terms  a  number  of  important  things: 

--That  this  institution  is  very  much  a  part  of  its  city 
and  seeks  to  provide  opportunities  and  services  not  elsewhere 
available  or  not  previously  available. 

--That  it  will  be  used  not  just  as  a  school  for  high 
school  students  but  as  a  city-wide  center  for  adults,  for 
civic  and  cultural  groups,  for  social  services,  for  commercial 
activities  if  and  as  they  are  relevant  to  the  nature  and 
purposes  of  the  complex  (bookstores,  theater,  films,  etc.). 

--That  the  complex  will  be  open  and  available  to  students 
find  adults  on  a  r»ontinuoua  basis,  perhaps  sixteen  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week. 

--That  it  will  be  intimately  related  in  its  programs  to  the 
needs  of  students  from  all  over  the  city  (including  in  part 
students  attending  other  high  schools)  and  to  those  parts  of  the 
city  immediately  surrounding  it  (such  as  the  Model  Cities  area 
of  which  it  is  a  part). 

--That  it  will  attempt  to  reach  out  and  involve  parents, 
city-wide  community  people,  local  community  people  in  the 
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operations and  all  of  the  programs  and  facilities  of  the  center. 

--That,  in  many  cases,  the  complex  will  not  only  attempt 
to  involve  students  and  adults  in  its  own  programs,  but  will 
extend  its  services  and  operations  outwards  to  other  schools 
and  areas  of  the  city  (such  things  as  educational  innovations, 
cultural  productions,  computer  services,  etc.). 

These  ideas  might  be  called  an  "urban  town" ,  a  combination 
of  multi-purpose  facilities,  all  related  and  relevant  to  school 
purposes,  which  are  carefully  planned  and  designed  to  create 
an  urban  education  complex  that  uses  its  35  acre  site  in  the 
most  responsible  and  productive  ways  possible. 

We  should  immediately  add  that  this  concept  of  the  "urban 
town"  must  not  be  limited  to  the  35  acres  allotted  to  "school" 
purposes,  but  must  include  in  its  physical  planning  all  of  the 
acreage  of  the  Campus  High  Urban  Renewal  Project  Area,  including 
the  housing  units  scheduled  to  be  built  there,  air  rights  over 
highways  and  the  MBTA  station,  and  the  section  of  the  CHURPA 
that  includes  the  Eliot  Square  and  Timilty  Junior  High  School 
areas.   It  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Boston  Public  School; 
to  do  this  kind  of  planning,  but  we  are  asking  that  the  agencies 
that  do  have  this  responsibility  (such  as  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority,  the  Public  Facilities  Commission,  Model  Cities, 
the  MBTA  and  State  Department  of  Public  Works)  to  work  with  us 
to  develop  this  overall  concept. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  main  components  of  this 
"urban  town",  spelled  out  in  much  greater  detail  in  the 
remainder  of  this  document,  be  these: 
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--A  center  for  the  cultural  arts,  which  will  provide  the 
basic  facilities  for  a  rich  cultural  program  for  the  secondary 
education  complex,  but  which  will  also  serve  as  a  city-wide 
cultural  facility  and  will  draw  people  from  the  entire 
metropolitan  area.   In  order  to  assure  easy  access  directly 
to  this  facility  from  all  over  the  city,  it  should  be  built  on 
air  rights  above  the  MBTA  station. 

--A  public  ;'street"  or  concourse  level,  which  would  run 
the  entire  length  of  the  complex  beginning  at  the  cultural  arts 
center  (and  thereby  linking  it  to  the  whole  complex) .   This 
concourse  would  house  the  relevant  commercial  and  the  highly 
public  facilities,  such  as  the  central  library  and  resource 
center,  adult  education-  and  the  community  participation  facili- 
ties.  Along  with  the  arts  center  and  community  facilities,  this 
concourse  would  provide  the  main  "magnet"  quality  of  the  complex 
for  adults  and  the  general  public.   It  would  be  built  as  a 
middle  level  over  the  service  level  and  parking. 

--The  "school"  part  of  the  complex,  to  be  built  over  the 
public  concourse.   This,  the  largest  single  section  of  the 
complex,  would  have  its  most  public  f unctions—central  admini- 
stration, centralized  library,  special  science  facilities, 
central  guidance  and  counseling,  etc. --on  its  lowest  levels  for 
easy  accessibility.   The  four  decentralized  "houses"  of  the 
school  would  rise  above  the  concourse  level  and  become 
increasingly  student-oriented  and  private  according  to  the 
distance  from  the  concourse. 

--A  multi-service  and  community  center  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  concourse  from  the  cultural  center,  near  Shawmut 
Avenue  boundary  of  the  site  and  closest  to  the  civic  center  end 
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of  the  Washington  Park  GNRP.   This  center  would  be  closely 
integrated  with  the  operation  of  the  school  and  would  include 
offices  for  social  and  community  service  groups,  a  day  care 
center  (for  the  young  children  of  teachers,  as  well  as  local 
comminity  people),  health  facilities  (including  perhaps  the 
school's  health  facilities),  etc.   This  unit  might  well 
be  operated  by  the  Model  Cities  Board  or  jointly  by  Model 
Cities,  the  SEC  and  other  agencies.   It  would  be  integrated 
into  the  school  in  the  sense  that  it  would  be  closely  tied 
with  the  school  counseling  and  referral  services,  and  with  the 
instructional  program  of  the  school.   Students  would  work  in 
and  take  part  in  the  activities  of  the  center  and  would  use  such 
facilities  as  the  day  care  center  for  study  and  training. 

A  major  sutdent  and  adult  recreation  center,  including  the 
school's  gymnasia,  field  house,  swimming  pools  and  outdoor 
courts  and  playing  fields,  perhaps  operated  jointly  with  the 
Parks  Department.   Under  the  scheme  we  are  here  proposing,  we 
feel  that  close  to  20  acres  of  open  land  could  be  available  for 
recreation  purposes. 

This  entire  secondary  education  complex  would,  of  course, 
have  very  close  ties  with  other  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
city — including,  we  would  hope,  exchanges  of  students  for 
special  purposes  and  the  use  of  specialized  facilities  not 
available  elsewhere  by  students  from  all  over  the  city. 
Because  of  its  size,  this  complex  will  be  able  to  offer  courses 
and  afford  facilities  that  smaller  schools  would  have  difficulty 
justifying. 

One  such  close  tie  will  obviously  be  with  the  proposed 
Occupational  Services  Center  now  being  planned  by  the  Vocational 
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Education  Department  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.   Wherever 
that  center  may  be  ultimately  located,  we  would  want  it  to  have 
a  strong  programmatic  connection  will  all  of  the  activities  of 
this  complex.   At  least  two  of  the  possible  sites  mentioned  for 
the  Occupational  Services  Center  are  near  the  site  of  the  comple: 
We  feel  this  would  be  highly  desirable.   Indeed,  we  would  like 
to  put  forward  the  idea  that  the  complex  itself  could  house  the 
Occupational  Services  Center,  thus  saving  substantial  sums 
of  money  in  land  and  construction,  as  well  as  not  taking 
additional  land  off  the  tax  rolls  and  adding  considerably  to  the 
variety  and  attractiveness  of  the  complex. 


Perhaps  the  only  thing  that  we  can  be  certain  of  these  days 
is  that  things  will  continue  to  change  at  a  rapid  rate.   This  is 
in  part  a  matter  of  technology,  but  rapid  change  is  now  built 
into  the  tissue  of  our  social  and  intellectual  lives  as  well. 
Very  little  of  what  we  devise  in  1968  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  relevant  to  the  situation  in  1980.   We  can  make  some  educated 
guesses,  but  that  is  about  all. 

What  this  means  is  that  any  secondary  education  institution 
must  be  infintely  adaptable,  that  it  must  be  designed  as  such  in 
a  way  that  evolutionary  change  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.   This  will  require  not  only  a  quite  different  school 
organization,  but  a  quite  different  set  of  relationships  to 
colleges  and  universities,  to  business  and  industry,  to  local 
communities  and  to  the  city  as  a  whole.   All  of  these  different 
people  and  aguncies  will  have  to  be  deeply  involved  in  the  life 
of  this  school,  and  the  school  will  have  to  have  mechanisms  buil- 
into  it  to  allow  for  constant  adaptation  and  change. 
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A   LINEAR   SCHEME   FOR   THE   SECONDARY   EDUCATION    COMPLEX 

Introduction 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  SEC  and  its  environment  we 
are  here  presenting  a  linear  scheme  developed  in  the  Office  of 
Program  Development  which  describes  ten  basic  components  and 
their  external  organization.   All  the  components  discassed  in 
this  section  sre  considered  part  of  the  total  site  development 
and  part  of  the  educational  program. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  is  not  so  much  an  attempt 
to  design  the  complex  as  it  is  to  develop  a  three-dimensional 
schematic  in  which  we  can  more  completely  exoress  the  orogram- 
matic  relationships  we  feel  are  important.   A  linear  scheme 
seems  to  us  to  offer  several  benefits:   several  points  of  contac 
with  the  surrounding  environment  (local  and  city-wide),  an 
organization  which  integrates  rather  than  isolates  the 
various  components,  conservation  of  land  for  recreation, 
inclusion  of  several  additional  components  without  taking  great 
amounts  of  additional  land.   The  linear  scheme  emphasizes  two 
of  our  basic  concerns:   the  integration  of  functions  and  com- 
ponents and  the  relationship  of  the  SEC  and  its  components  to 
the  urban  environment.   Each  component  will  be  discussed 
individually  and  individual  schematics  included. 
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A.   Housing 

Tire  residents  of  the  area  described  as  the  "Campus  High 
Urban  Renewal  Project  Area"  have  incorporated  into  the  Lower 
Roxbury  Community  Corporation  (L.R.C.C.)  and  through  negotiation? 
with  +,he  BRA  have  arrived  at  the  "Memorandum  of  Understanding" 
with  the  City  of  Boston.   The  people  of  lower  Roxbury  have  been 
assured  of  no  less  than  I4.OO  new  or  rehabilitated  low  and  moderate 
rental  housing  units  to  be  located  on  V~>   of  the  aoproximately 
65  acres  of  the  project  area  and  priority  for  occupying  these 
units  will  be  to  persons  living  in  the  area  being  forced  to 
relocate  and  wishing  to  remain  in  the  area--their  community. 

Phasing  for  land  acquisition  and  relocation  has  been  agreed 
upon,  providing  for  150  units  on  approximately  five  acres  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madison  Park  to  be  built  and  occupied  first  with  the 
additional  housing  to  be  completbd  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  addition,  the  BRA  and  the  L.R.C.C.  have  agreed  to 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  plans  for  the  "Campus  High 
Urban  Renewal  Project  Area." 

However,  with  the  tremendous  impact  the  SEC  will  have 
on  this  area  and  the  many  community  services  it  will  provide, 
a  more  unified  planning  effort  is  urged  so  that  both  the 
housing  and  the  SEC  will  mutually  benefit.   We  would  like  to 
suggest  that  additional  housing  be  incorporated  into  the 
development  plan  to  include  residences  for  teachers  and 
visiting  professionals,  offering  special  Drograms  in  the 
SEC.   It  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  teacher  and 
teacher  interns  living  and  becoming  active  in  the  community 
in  which  they  teach  would  foster  greater  understanding  between 
the  community  and  the  school.   Such  additional  housing  also 
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might  well  aid  in  the  recruitment  of  teachers  interested  in 
teaching  in  the  SEC  and  its  surrounding  community. 

The  entire  15  acre  housing  component  on  this  site,  including 
the  possible  additional  housing  for  teachers  and  staff,  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  planning  and  development  of  the  over- 
all site,  including  the  SEC.   Toward  this  end,  we  have  had 
discussions  with  the  L.R.C.C.  and  its  private  develooers. 

Another  related  residential  function  which  might  be 
considered  is  a  "home  away  from  home"  for  droo-out  students 
lacking  desirable  home  and  domestic  situations.   This  housing 
could  take  the  form  of  supervised  dormitories  in  response  to 
the  living  needs  of  this  age  group,  and  would  allow  for  full 
participation  in  the  social,  academic  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties provided  by  the  SEC. 
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8.   Community  Multi-Service  Center 

The  decision  to  make  the  SEC  both  a  city-wide  end  a 
community  school,  coupled  with  the  immense  need  for  socinl 
services  in  Roxbury  has  led  to  the  creation  of  a  component  in  the 
complex  that  would  function  as  a  multi-service  center.   In  order 
to  make  these  services  more  easily  accessible  to  the  local 
communities,  the  facilities  should  be  located  close  to  Dudley 
Square,  related  to  the  new  housing  for  Lower  Roxbury  and 
complementing  the  new  community  civic  center  being  constructed 
on  the  Washington  Park  side  of  Dudley  Square. 

The  range  of  services  and  programs  this  multi-service  unit 
offers  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  community  program  part  of 
this  document  and  would  generally  deal  with  preventive  health 
care,  child  care,  family  counseling  and  elementary  education. 
Preliminary  surveys  indicate  that  the  area  is  generally 
underserviced  in  these  areas.   Efforts  to  coordinate  our  clanning 
with  other  agencies  involved  are  under  way. 

The  component  should  provide  offices  for  social  agencies  and 
others  conducting  programs  and  providing  service.   This  relation- 
ship of  a  social  service,  community-oriented  facility  has  great 
significance  for  urban  education.   Besides  providing  greatly 
needed  services,  it  exposes  the  student  to  the  realities  of 
urban  problems  and  the  sociological  changes  he  is  a  part  of. 
The  multi-service  unit  with  its  professional  staff  could  train 
and  utilize  students,  opening  up  opportunities  in  an  expanding 
health  and  social  service  field.   (More  will  be  said  about 
this  later  .  )   """ 
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C.   Public  Concourse 

In  planning  a  school  that  is  throughly  urban  in  character, 
an  environment  representative  of  the  richness  of  urban  life  is 
imperative.   This  implies  a  major  departure  from  the  instituion- 
alized  school  surrounded  by  a  chain  link  fence. 

We  are  proposing  that  a  public  concourse  or  "street" 
component  be  included  in  the  SEC  with  a  full  complement  of 
commercial,  entertainment  and  eating  places.   This  public 
component  would  -serve   two  major  functions' 

1.  It  would  encourage  public  identification  with  and 
participation  in  the  school  by  providing  easy  and  stimulating 
access  to  the  school,  its  components  and  range  of  activities. 
By  being  directly  connected  to  public  transporation,  it  would 
reinforce  the  magnet  theme  of  the  complex  assuring  city-wide 
use  of  as  many  facilities  as  possible.   By  being  directly 
connected  also  to  the  Community  Multi-Service  Center  and  to  the 
Highland  Park  area  near  the  Timilty,  it  would  reinforce  the 
school's  orientation  toward  the  local  communities  as  well. 

2.  It  would  enhance  the  life  of  the  school,  offering  a 
greater  range  of  activities  for  students  and  staff  then  normally 
available,  thus  expanding  the  educational  enrichment  provided 

by  the  entire  complex.   It  provides  a  means  of  organizing  and 
conducting  the  components  comprising  the  complex.   It  provides 
an  atmosphere  conduoive  to -interaction  of  all  age  groups  and 
races,  enabling  the  student  to  participate  in  the  real  world 
in  a  healthy  environment  to  which  he  can  easily  relate. 

In  the  urban  context,  one  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
planners  and  politicians  and  average  citizens  who  pay  taxes  is 
how  to  increase  the  tax  base  in  the  city  and  thus  keep  the  tax 
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rate  down.   This  school  offers  one  opportunity  to  do  just  that 

by  the  inclusion  of  revenue-producing  commercial  facilities 

within  the  Secondary  Education  Complex.   In  addition  to  the 

very  r  jal  advantages  the  public  concourse  and  commercial 

facilities  offer  to  the  school,  the  economic  gain  to. the  city 

would  ~ie   considerable  and  a  significant  step  forward  in  meeting 

today's  urban  problems.   Schools  no  longer  need  absorb  revenue- 

they  can  generate  revenue  also  if  planned  properly. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  commercial  facilities  listed  below 
indicates  that  such  facilities  along  the  public  concourse  could 
gross  nearly  $500,000  per  year  and  thus  provide  some  $75,000 
per  year  in  tax  revenues. 

The  commercial  facilities  would  serve  both  the  public  and 
the  students  and  staff  by  providing  easily  accessible  shopping, 
opportunities  to  spend  leisure  time  and  also  in  ways  directly 
connected  to  the  school's  educational  program. 

The  criteria  for  determinig  what  commercial  facilities  to 
include  in  the  SEC  are: 

1,  They  must  be  economically  self-sustaining. 

2.  They  must  be  relevant  to  the  school's  needs,  especially 
in  terms  of  supporting  the  educational  program  and  offering 
students  opportunity  for  work-study  and  apprenticeship  programs. 

3    T'hey  must  have  a  strong  attraction  value  and  thus 
ensure  •.:i-  •.imum  usage,  contribute  to  the  total  environment  and 
reinforce  the  magnet  concept  of  the  school. 

ij  .   They  must  perform  a  function  that  is  needed  in  the 
Lower  Roxbury  and  Highland  Park  Communities  and  which  will  not 
duplicate  or  compete  unfairly  with  existing  commercial 
facilities  in  these  areas. 

In  line  with  these  criteria,  we  have  identified  several 
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types  of  commercial  facilities  which  might  be  included  in  the 

SEC  along  the  public  concourse.   They  are  listed  below. 

1.  Restaurant 

2.  Snack  Bar/Soda  Fountain 
3-   Book  Store 

[(..  Record  Shoo 

5.  Photography  Shop 

6.  Art  Supply/Poster  Store 
?.  Dress  Shop 

8.  Men' s  Store 

9.  Pharmacy/Drug  Store 

10.  Bank 

11.  Commercial  Theatre 

12.  Post  Office  Sub-Station 

13.  Police  Sub-Station 

II4..   Professional  offices,  e.g.  Doctor,  Dentist,  Lawyer 

In  addition  to  the  above  facilities  (a  few  of  which  are 
not  strictly  commercial  but  closely  related  to  commercial 
facilities),  there  would  be  other  offices  and  facilities  along 
the  concourse.   In  particular,  the  Public  Service  Center  of  the 
school  which  administers  adult  education,  school-community 
services  (city-wide)  and  student  services  would  be  located  along 
the  concourse  where  it  would  be  easily  accessible  to  all.   The 
offices  of  other  city  agencies  and  city-wide  services  agencies 
related  to  education  and  youth  might  also  be  housed  along  the 
public  concourse,  thus  diversifying  the  activities  even  more. 
Portions  of  the  school  may  extend  down  to  the  public  concourse 
level,  e.g.,  part  of  the  library  suitable  for  browsing  and  adult 
use  might  be  accessible  from  the  concourse.   The  same  could  be 
true  for  some  of  the  house  facilities,  notably  those  most  likely 
to  be  shared  by  the  public. 

The  question  of  multi-ownership  or  multi-occupancy  on  a 
lease  basis  in  under  study  by  Tufts-New  England  Center  and  the 
'  Boston  Public  Schools  ae'"  it  relates  to  the  Quincy  elementary 

school  presently  being  planned  by  them.   A  legislative  model  for 
'this  type  of  development  is-  represented  by  the  Garrison 
Law  in  New  York 
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State  and  it  seems  entirely  feasible  that  a  comparable  law  in 

Massachusetts  would  enable  an  integration  of  multi-function  in 
a  single  structure. 

This  public  component  must  be  emphasized  as  being  essential 
to  the  concept  of  the  SEC  as  an  urban  school  by  oroviding  an 
urbanized  context  in  which  the  learning  process  takes  olace. 


D.   Cultural  Arts 

The  cultural  arts  component  would  function  as  a  city-wide 
facility  housing  the  performing  and  visual  arts  and  in  the  OPD 
linear  scheme  is  integrated  with  the  proposed  MBTA  station  to 
be  located  at  Roxbury  Crossing  in  order  to  encourage  public 
participation  and  make  the  complex  more  accessible  to  the  city 
at  large. 

The  cultural  arts  center  will  contain  nrofessional  and 
school-oriented  performing  and  visual  arts  activities  ranging 
from  theatre  to  cinema-making  and  phtography  to  exhibit  space. 

It  is  envisioned  that  professional  artists  will  perform 
and  exhibit  as  well  as  teach  in  the  component,  therefore  tapping 
and  supporting  the  abundant  cultural  resources  in  Boston.   This 
would  provide  not  only  a  higher  quality  of  education  in  the  arts 
but  would  offer  students  a  significant  sampling  of  the  arts  as 
a  vocational  possibility. 

In  order  to  attract  professional  people,  accomodate  the 
public  and  provide  superior  facilities  for  students  the 
component  would  include  a  theater  of  professional  quality  with 
flexible  staging  and  seating,  central  exhibit  spaces  so  that 
traveling  museum  exhibits  and  art  shows  can  be  utilized,  and 
possibly  a  TV  or  at  least  a  radio  broadcasting  station  in  the 
component  to  broadcast  performances,  school  events  and 
encourage  public  identity  with  the  SEC. 


H 
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E.   Related  Elementary  snd  Middle  Schools 

The  SEC  will  be  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Timilty  Junior 
High  School  serving  Highland  Park  and  other  parts  of  Roxbury 
and  feeding  in'  part.,  into  the  present  English  High  School. 

The  public  concourse  calls  for  a  bridge  over  Roxbury  Street 
to  the  cliff  on  which  the  Timilty  sits.   This  provides  a  sym- 
bolic and  real  link  with  not  only  Highland  Park  but  the  Timilty 
School  as  well. 

The  concept  of  an  "educational  park"  reinforces  the 
expected  close  integration  of  the  junior  high  (or  middle)  school 
with  the  SEC.   A  whole  variety  of  relationships  extending  from 
shared  facilities  and  staff  to  coordinated  curriculum  develop- 
ment could  be  worked  out  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  schools 
and  in  the  spirit  of  an  educational  park  development.   The 
Timilty  Junior  High  may  soon  be  the  beneficiary  of  federal 
funds  for  improving  the  educational  program  and  related 
educational  and  social  services  in  the  surrounding  community 
through  the  joint  cooperation  of  public  school  officials  and 
community  residents.   Programs  they  develop  might  be  coordinated 
with  the  Secondary  Education  Complex  components  and  educational 
program. 

The  Campus  High  Urban  Renewal  Project  plan  calls  for  an 
elementary  school  to  be  located  in  that  area.   Inclusion  of  an 
elementary  school  could  have  several  positive  benefits  for  the 
SEC.   It  could  be  a  place  where  SEC  students  could  observe  and 
practice  teaching.   It  could  help  attract  staff  to  the  school 
who  would  not  normally  teach  (young  mothers  who  are  former 
teachers),  because  of  the  educational  needs  of  their  own 
familities  or  who  would  not  normally  teach  in  an  urban  school. 
Combined  with  the  Community  Multi-Service  Center--with  the  day 
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care  center,  the  health  center  and  so  on--it  would  offer  the  full 

range  of  services  to  the  community.   Linked  to  the  Timilty  and 

the  SEC  including  the  Occupational  Services  Center  and  other 

components,  it  would  offer  the  full  range  of  educational  services 

consistent  with  the  concept  of  an  educational  park. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  facing  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  and  others  involved  in  planning  schools  is  how  to  build 
racially  balanced  schools  which  will  adequately  serve  Negroes 
and  other  so-called  non-whites.   Although  a  need  for  a  new 
elementary  school  in  the  Lower  Roxbury  area  has  been  indicated, 
no  clear  assurance  can  be  given  that  such  a  school  will  be 
built.   Several  bureaucracies  must  agree  and  the  state  racial 
imbalance  law  must  be  complied  with.   It  seems  to  us  that 
including  the  elementary  school  within  the  Secondary  Education 
Complex  scheme  would  increase  the  chances  of  such  a  school 
being  built. 

Should  housing  for  teachers  be  included  in  the  1%   acres 
allocated  for  housing  and  should  school  staff  living  elsewhere 
be  able  to  send  their  children  to  it,  the  school  might  become 
racially' balanced.   In  addition,  the  fact  that  it  was  included 
in  the  educational  park  concept  might  allow  the  calculation  of 
racial  balance  to  be  extended  to  the  total  complex—including 
the  elementary  school,  Timilty  Junior  High,  and  the  SEC 
including  the  Occupational  Services  Center.   These  possibilities 
will  have  to  be  explored. 
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F.      The  Acadumic  Component  (SECONDARY) 

Within  the  general  framework  of  the  educational  program-- 
represented  by  the  entirety  of  the  Secondary  Education  Complex 
and  all  the  components  discussed  in  this  section--the  academic 
program  is  organized  within  three  general  zones. 

The  first  of  these  zones  is  the  centralized  and  specialized 
facilities  provided  by  the complex--the  other  components  discussed 
in  this  section.   All  have  some  direct  bearing  on  the  educational 
program  (as  will  be  discussed  later)  and  many  contain  parts -oi 
the  academic  component,  e.g.,  art  classes  in  the  Cultural  Arts 
component.   The  media  center  including  the  library  will  be 
centralized,  as  will  certain  other  facilities. 

The  other  two  zones  contain  the  heart  of  the  academic 
program  and  represent  the  major  academic  component  of  the  school. 
The  school  is  organized  into  four  houses,  each  containing  12^0 
students  and  each  having  a  large  degree  of  administrative  and 
policy-making  autonomy.   The  major  portion  of  the  SEC's 
academic  program  will  be  organized  by  and  within  the  houses. 
Classes,  lectures,  eating,  and  some  leisure  activities  will  take 
place  primarily  on  the  house  lev!.   Science  classes  and 
industiral  arts  classes  will  be  organized  on  the  house  level 
also . 

Within  each  house  is  the  third  zone--the  Resource  Units- 
five  per  house,  20  in  all.   In  these  units  which  will  contain 
250  students  and  approximately  18-20  adults  (guidance  counselor, 
teachers,  and  paraprof essionals)  the  bulk  of  the  school's 
guidance  counsellingradvisory  services  will  be  organized.   In 
addition,  students  and  teachers  will  be  able  to  interact  with 
one  another  in  an  informal  and  relatively  unstructured  atmos- 
phere.  There  will  be  considerable  independent  study  and 
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cpportunity  to  spend  leisure  time. 

Obviously  the  heart  of  the  academic  program  and  of  the 
school,  the  House  System  and  the  Resource  Units  will  be 
discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Part  III,  along  with  the  academic 
program  itself.   How  the  publics  relate  to  both--and  to  the 
centralized  facilities—will  also  be  discussed  in  Part  III. 
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G.   Occupational  Services  Center 

Boston  has  proposed  that  a  new  Occupational  Services  Center 
be  constructed  to  replace  Boys'  Trade  and  to  consolidate  all  of 
the  cooperative  trade  programs  now  being  offered  in  the  various 
district  high  schools.   General  discussion  has  been  focused  on 
the  relationship  of  the  Occupational  Services  Center  to  other 
high  schools  in  the  city  and  to  what  degree  it  will  be  a  post- 
secondary  school.   Agreement  is  unanimous  however,  that  the 
Occupational  Services  Center   will  be  a  centralized  school  and 
that  the  possibility  of  students  getting  tracked  prematurely 
and  unwittingly  into  a  trade  course  must  be  avoided.   This 
implies  first  that  vocational  sampling  must  occur,  and  second 
that  once  trade;  involvement  is  increased  the  student  should  be 
able  to  retain  a  broad  learning  base.   The  student  who  is  suite 
to  and  happy  with  going  into  the  trades  will  still  be  responsib 
.to  an  increasingly  complex  and  demanding  society  requiring 
continuing  learning  and  development  and  participation  in  all  of 
the  cultural  and  social  opportunities  available. 

In  discussing  a  facility  as  large  (2500  students),  as 
specialized  and  expensive,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  full 
utilization  by  as  many  people  as  could  benefit  from  it.   Many 
programs  such  as  adult  job  training  or  a  more  sophisticated 
industrial  design  curriculum  could  emerge  from  such  a  facility 
expanding  its  functions  and  justifying  a  longer  operating  day. 

Because  the  educational  philosophy  of  the  Occupational 
Services  Center  is  consistant  with  that  of  the  SEC  we  are 
suggesting  that  the  Occupational  Services  Center  be  incorporat 
in  the  SEC  as  a  technical  skills  area  within  the  linear  scheme 
The  advantages  of  such  an  incorporation  would  bet 
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1.  Both  the  SEC  and  the  Occupational  Service  Center  are 

designed  as  central  schools,  serving  the  entire  city,  offering 
specialized  facilities  and  programs  for  all  Boston  secondary 
students.   Consequently,  both  have  the  same  magnet  role.   Both 
need  easy  access  from  all  parts  of  the  city.   By  combining  the 
two  schools  each  reinforces  the  attraction  of  the  other.   The 
two  together  offer  additional  justification  for  adequate 
transportation  to  the  SEC  incorporating  the  Occupational  Servicer 
Center  including  adequate  parking,  bus  service  and  MBTA  stop. 

2.  The  expanded  resource  in  one  major  center  encourages  nev 
program  development  and  widens  the  range  of  interdisciplinary 
possibilities  (students  conducting  environmental  studies  by 
constructing  full  scale  environmental  models). 

3.  The  accessibility  of  facilities  not  only  to  students 
enrolled  full  time  in  the  SEC  but  students  in  other  city  high 
schools  as  well  would  enable  course  sampling  to  occur  without 
serious  impingement  on  other  educational  options,  therefore 
reducing  the  possibility  of  a  rigid  vocational  "track"  happening. 

l±.      If  vocational  training  in  Boston  becomes  post-secondary 
education,  a  combined  resource  such  as  we  are  proposing  offers 
the  possibility  of  a  trade  school  student  taking  courses  outside 
his  occupational  requirements  but  relevant  to  self-development 
and  responsible  citizenship. 

5.  The  specialized  technical  facilities  inherent  in  a 
Occupational  Services  Center  would  be  more  fully  utilized  by 
adults  in  a  variety  of  special  programs  if  reinforced  by  all 
the  activity  generators  and  magnetic  qualities  the  SEC  could 
offer. 

6.  One  of  the  most  compelling  arguments  for  combining  the 
two  facilities  is  the  economic  savings  which  would  result  from 
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H.   Athletic  and  Recreational  Component 

The  amount  of  land  freed  by  the  linear  scheme  provides 
ample  opportunity  for  organizing  adequate  and  stimulating 
athletic  and  recreation  facilities  for  both  the  school  students 
and  community  participants.   There  should  be  at  least  20  acres 
available  for  outdoor  athletic  activities--f ar  more  than 
possible  under  any  other  scheme  proposed  for  the  school. 

Emphasis  should  not  be  exclusively  on  team  sports  which 
a)  require  large  amounts  of  land  for  relatively  small  numbers  of 
students,  b)  exclude  the  vast  majority  of  students,  and  c)  have 
very  little  carryover  beyond  school  years  into  adulthood. 

In  addition  to  the  outdoor  areas  devoted  to  athletics  and 
recreation,  there  would  be  a  large  field  house  large  enough  for 
indoor  track  meets,  basketball  and  an  indoor  cage.   Of  particular 
value  would  be  the  fact  that  this  field  house  with  its  large 
seating  capacity  and  large  open  spaces  could  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  non-athletic  activities  as  well  as  large  city-wide 
and  state-wide  sports  events  and  inter-school  competitions-- 
track  meets,  tournaments,  etc.   Some  of  the  non-athletic 
activities  for  which  the  field  house  could  be  used  include  city- 
wide  high  school  science  fairs,  small  conventions  and  other 
shows,  and  even  political  rallies.   Thus,  the  athletic  and 
recreational  component  is  integral  to  the  magnet  concept  of  the 
school  and  its  role  in  the  city. 

Included  in  the  range  of  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation 
activities  would  be  ice  and  roller  skating,  swimming,  tennis, 
squash  and  handball,  gymnastics,  boxing,  wrestling,  weight 
lifting,  judo,  karate,  as  well  as  basketball,  baseball,  football, 
soccer,  indoor  and  outdoor  track. 

A  recreational  program  for  all  students  is  contemplated  so 
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as  to  offer  the  benefits  of  the  SEC  facilities  to  every  student 

in  the  school.   In  addition,  these  facilities  will  be  available 

to  other  schools  and  teams,  to  the  public  and  more  particularly 

to  the  residents  of  the  surrounding  communities  of  Lower  Roxbury 

and  Highland  Park.   There  are  inadequate  recreational  facilities 

in  the  area  and  this  component  and  program  should  be  coordinated 

with  other  recreational  facilities  in  the  area  so  that  in  some 

instances  SEC  students  could  use  other  nearby  fields  as  well  as 

having  other  adult  and  youth  groups  share  the  use  of  the  SEC 

facilities . 
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I .   Logistical  Support  Component 

The  enlarged  concept  of  the  High  School  as  a  small  town 
creates  many  pragmatic  problems  inherent  in  the  operation  of  any 
complex  organization.   The  SEC  must  have  its  own  service  and 
pedestrian  circulation  network  to  contend  with  the  sheer  logistic 
of  supporting  so  much  activity.   This  infrastructure  will  relate 
directly  to  the  physical  forces  on  the  site,. e.g.,  connection  to 
transportation  interchanges,  pedestrian  collection  noints,  most 
accessible  delivery  points  and  topography, etc .   Because  of  these 
site  conditions  the  function  of  the  infrastructure  as  a 
connective  is  a  major  organizational  determinent  for  the  whole 
complex  much  like  street  patterns  determine  urban  land  organiza- 
tion.  The  types  of  activities  taking  place  in  this  component 
are  those  that  require  major  storage,  processing  and  distribution 
including  food  preparation,  material  handling  and  maintenance  an 
repair  of  equipment.   The  Proposed  scheme  expressed  by  a  linear 
development  with  all  movement  systems  being  parallel  but  located 
in  different  zones  depending  on  the  physical  nature  of  the 
activity  and  the  degree  of  social  participation  desired. 

The  logistical  support  component  would  be  located  in  a  zone 
that  had  little  or  no  social  participation  and  logistically  woul 
reinforce  the  major  activity  components  organized  on  a  linear 
pedestrian  system. 
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J.   Transportation 


If  the  SEC  is  to  be  an  effective  "magnet"  for  the  entire 
city  then  access  from  all  points  in  the  city  must  be  a  nrimary 
concern.   The  SEC  in  terms  of  its  centralized  role  must  become 
an  extension  of  the  transportation  systems,  both  public  and 
private. 

1.  MBTA 

With  relocation  of  the  MBTA  service  to  the  former  NHRR  lint 
a  station  is  planned  for  Roxbury  Crossing  that  will  serve  the 
complex  and  provide  a  connection  to  bus  routes  in  the  area. 

The  function  that  will  require  the  highest  degree  of  city- 
wide  access  will  be  cultural  arts,  and  to  facilitate  this  acces 
we  are  proposing  that  the  MBTA  station  and  the  cultural  art 
component  be  integrated.   The  exhibit  areas  of  the  cultural  art 
component  would  have  as  a  secondary  goal  to  be  an  entrance  to  t' 
complex.   Pedestrian  movement  through  this  "cultural  station" 
would  be  exposed  to  the  sohool  community  by  prepared  exhibits 
and  would  be  encouraged  to  become  involved  in  other  activities 
in  the  complex. 

2.  Parking 

Adequate  parking  must  be  provided  if  a)  the  school  is  inde 
going  to  be  a  magnet  school,  and  b)  the  surrounding  area  is  not 
going  to  suffer  blight  because  of  unplanned  on-street  parking 
habits . 

No  less--and  if  possible  more  —  that  1500  parking  spaces  a? 
no^ied  to  adequately  serve  the  SEC.   Not  all  students,  staff  ar 
public  will  come  to  this  school  via  public  transportation  or  o: 
foot.   There  will  be  considerable  automobile  traffic  also- 
reinforced  by  the  fact  this  school  is  immediately  adjacent  to 
proposed  Southwest  Expressway  and  the  Innerbelt.   The  SEC  will 
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have  an  unusually  large  staff-- 300-^00  teachers  alone  nlus  at 

least  an  equal  number  of  supporting  staff.   The  Occupational 
Services  Center  requires  additional  staff.   There  are  the 
employees  in  the  commercial  facilities  too.   Public  visitors 
and  parents  from  all  over  the  city  will  come  by  car  to  the 
school.   The  Cultural  Arts  Center  in  particular  will  receive 
heavy  automobile  traffic—both  during  the  day  and  at  night. 
Altogether,  be  ween  5,000  and  10,000  people  may  enter  the 
Secondary  Education  Complex  each  day. 

Although  students  are  not  allowed  to  drive  to  school,  what 
happens  in  fact  is  that  they  drive  nearby,  park  their  cars  in 
the  street  and  walk  the  short  distance  to  school.   Such  on- 
street  parking  by  students  and  others  could  well  be  the  type 
of  unplanned  and  unhealthy  consequence  of  an  institution  of 
this  size  which  we  specifically  seek  to  avoid  through  adequate 
coordinated  planning. 

These  problems  are  met  in  our  scheme  by  making  adequate  <:: 
provision  for  student,  staff  and  public  parking  within  the 
complex,  locating  the  parking  structure  below  the  public  con- 
course and  near  the  cultural  arts  component.   There  will  be  a 
vertical  pedestrian  linkage  from  the  parking  structure  below 
to  the  public  concourse  above.   (In  the  event  of  decreasing 
usage  of  automobiles  in  the  ensuing  years,  a  parking  structure 
integrated  into  the  SEC  complex  could.be  converted  into  other 
uses  suitable  for  school  use.) 

3.   Buses 

Since  Dudley  Station  is  going  to  remain  a  hub  for  bus 
routes,  some  of  the  students  may  come  to  school  by  bus. 

In  addition  to  using  Dudley  Station,  the  SEC  ought  to 
provide  bus  bays  along  Roxbury  Street  so  that  a)  public  buses 


could  come  straight  to  the  school,  b)  public  buses  could  come 
from  Dudley  Station  (continuation),  and  c)  charter  buses  and 
school  buses  for  students  of  the  SEC  and  other  schools  could 
have  direct  access  to  the  complex. 

Provision  for  adequate  bus  bays  may  be  of  special  impor- 
tance if  the  proposed  MBTA  stop  at  Roxbury  Crossing  is  not 
ready  by  the  opening  of  the  school.   In  such  a  case,  alternate 
forms  of  public  transportation  (i.e.,  buses)  would  have  to 
be  arranged  by  the  MBTA  to  transport  students  to  and  from 
school. 
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Summary:   The  Components  and  the  Academic  Program 

In  the  sections  on  public  participation  in  the  SEC  and  the 
role  of  this  school  within  the  urban  environment,  we  stress  that 
this  school  must  relate  to  the  society--tbe  publics--around  it, 
both  the  immediate  community  and  the  broad  range  of  other 
publics  throughout  the  city. 

The  various  components  outlined  above,  some  of  which  are 
described  in  greater  detail  elsewhere  in  this  document,  heln 
make  this  school  a  magnet  Secondary  Education  Complex.   These 
components  are  expected  to  attract  students  and  adults  and 
community  groups  to  this  school  from  all  over  the  city  and 
metropolitan  area.   The  components  also  help  introduce  people 
to  the  school--they  provide  inducements,  points  of  entry,  access 
to  the  school  and  its  whole  range  of  activities.   For  instance, 
we  know  certain  people  and  groups  will  come  to  the  SEC  because 
of  the  cultural  arts  center.   We  hope  they  will  not  turn  around 
and  return  whence  they  came,  but  will  explore  the  rest  of  the 
school  complex  and  find  out  "what's  happening".   We  feel  this 
is  natural,  inevitable  and  a  desirable  thing.   The  same  can  be 
said  about  the  Community  Multi-Service  Center,  which  provides 
access  and  entry  and  orientation  to  the  Roxbury  community. 
The  pedestrian  concourse,  linking  all  the  components  of  the 
school  together  with  all  the  publics  should  accomplish  this 
task  effectively. 

In  addition,  all  the  components  which  help  make  this  school 
unique  and  a  magnet  school  are  considered  indivisible  from  the 
total  educational  experience  for  each  child.  They  are  integral 
parts  of  the- -educational  program,  and  learning  process. 
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N      These  components  immeasurably  increase  the  resources  avan- 
able  to  every  student  to  a  degree  unmatched  by  any  other  school 
or  single  place  in  the  metropolitan  area.   Resources  include  the 
best  facilities  available  and  the  best  staff,  since  this  school 
will  be  a  magnet  for  teachers  and  other  professionals  also.   The 
resources  available  in  this  school  will  attract  a  calibre  of 
teachers  not  normally  found  in  urban  school  systems;  it  will 
lure  into  public  education  those  in  related  fields  who  do  not 
normally  teach.   These  resources  will  be  available  to  students 
who  would  not  normally  be  able  to  benefit  from  them  and  they  wi 
be  a  part  of  the  school's  curriculum,  its  educational  program 
and  the  learning  experience  of  every  child. 

The  public  concourse,  along  which  students  as  well  as  adul 
walk,. itself  is  a  part  of  the  educational  experience.   It  is 
conceived  of  as  an'  "educational  street",  full  of  activities  anc 
facilities  related  to  education  and  to  high  school  students  in 
particular.   Exhibits  and  displays  can  make  it  a  virtual  out- 
door museum.   Commercial  facilities  offer  not  only  an  attractir 
to  tbe  public  and  the  students;  they  provide  opportunity  for 
work-study  programs  within  the  school,  student  apprenticeship 
in  sales  and  management,  accounting,  purchasing  and  the  whole 
range  of  skills  necessary  to  run  a  variety  of  shops  and  stores 
The  community  service^  division  included  along  the  public 
concourse  which  administers  adult  education,  community  service 
and  youth  and  student  services  is  designed  in  part  specificall 
to  assist  the  students  in  the  SEC  in  taking  advantage  of 
educational  programs  outside  the  normal  school  hours  and  bound 
ries.   Work-study  programs  could  be  broadened  to  allow  SEC 
students  to  go  to  night  school  at  the  SEC  or  register  as  part- 
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time  students.   Thus,  the  additional  services  make  it  possible 
for  the  school  to  do  a  better  job  of  fitting  the  educational 
program  to  suit  the  individual  need.   Some  individual's  needs 
cannot  be  met  adequately  within  the  normal  school  concept. 

Part  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  community  services 
division  will  be  to  bring  into  the  school  these  community 
organizations  with  programs  relevant  to  the  educational 
experiences  of  students  in  the  school.   Such  programs  could 
range  from  a  permanent  branch  museum  of  the  Museum  of  Science 
to  displays  of  the  Negro  Artists'  Association  to  community 
organizations  cooperating  with  the  SEC  in  organizing  a  "drop- 
in"  program. 

The  youth  and  student  services  division  will  be  responsible 
for  organizing  what  is  termed  "outreach"  student  activities  and 
projects  outside  the  school.   Traditionally,  student  activities 
have  been  categorized  as  extracurricular .   We  propose  to  make 
them  "intracurricular" .   The  projects  we  have  in  mind  are 
integral  to  the  learning  process.   Students  may  tutor  in  elemen- 
tary schools  nearby  (or  in  their  own  home  neighborhoods  across 
the  city)  and  thereby  learn  themselves  what  it  is  to  teach, 
what  it  is  like  to  learn  from  a  new  perspective.   A  variety  of 
field  services  suitable  for  students  and  containing  equally 
valuable  learning  opportunities  exist  and  can  be  organized 
through  this  office.   Field  research,  especially  in  the  social 
and  behavioral  sciences,  can  take  place  out  in  the  various 
communities  —  or  at  one  of  the  hospitals  or  museums  or  city 
agencies . 

The  cultural  arts  complex  provides  a  unique  resource. 
Students  in  the  SEC  can  view  professional  performances  and  a 
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wide  variety  of  other  programs.   They  can  watch  olsys  oroduced 
and  rehearsed.   They  can  participate  in  set-making  or  dress- 
makinf  or  lighting.   They  can  put  on  their  own  oroductions. 
Those  good  enough  may  well  begin  acting  careers  from  the 
exper  .ences  generated  by  the  unique  opportunities  offered  by 
the  SEC.   The  same  will  undoubtedly  be  true  in  photography, 
music  making  and  other  mixed  media  creative  efforts. 

The  Occupational  Services  Center  which  we  recommend  should 
be  included  within  the  Secondary  Education  Complex  offers  obvioue 
educational  opportunities  also.   Students  in  the  SEC  (as  well  as 
students  in  other  high  schools)  will  be  able  to  receive  orien- 
tation to  the  trades  and  future  occupations  and  further  training 
opportunities  available.   With  close  connections  between  the 
SEC  and  the  Occupational  Services  Center,  SEC  students  can  have 
the  opportunity  of  entering  secondary  or  post-secondary  programs 
of  vocational  training.   Again,  the  Occupational  Services  Center 
represents  an  extension  of  the  SEC  and  further  educational 
opportunities  for  its  students. 

Finally,  the  Community  Multi-Service  Center  also  offers  the 
students  additional  educational  experiences.   Students  can  use 
the  day  care  center  as  their  "classroom"  for  child  development 
or  family  care  and  early  education.   They  can  assist  in  the 
health  center  and  learn  the  basics  of  preventive  health  care 
(perhaps  in  conjunction  with  the  Occupational  Services  Center 
medical  aide  course).   The  elementary  school  to  be  located  on  or 
near  the  site  in  the  same  manner  serves  not  only  the  community 
but  the  school.   It  becomes  a  place  of  learning  and  new 
experiences  for  the  SEC  students  as  well  as  the  younger  ones. 
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(And  both,  of  course,  serve  the  school  and  its  educational 

program  by  helping  attract  staff  to  the  school  who  can  drop 

off  their  children  while  they  are  in  school.) 

To  summarize,  a  student's  educational  program  is  no  longer 

restricted  to  formal  instruction  nor  to  the  classroom,  nor  even 

to  the  school.   The  additional  resources  of  the  complex 

represented  by  these  unique  components  exist  for  all  SEC 

students.   They  provide  immediate  resources  outside  those 

usually  associated  with  the  school.   They  lead  students  to  the 

broader  resources  out  in  the  communities  and  involve  students  in 

learning  experiences  far  more  diversified,  more  integrated  with 

their  outside  of  school  lives,  more  relevant  and  meaningful  than 

possible  in  any  other  type  of  school. 
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A.   The  Secondary  School  Educational  Program 

1.   Objectives 

Any  school,  any  educator,  may  claim  that  the  focus  of  a 
particular  educational  program  is  the  experience  of  the  indivi- 
dual student.   But  descriptions  of  that  experience  are  so  varied 
and  educators  have  been  forced  to  compromise  their  goals  for 
so  long,  that  we  need  once  again  to  begin  by  speaking  generally 
about  school  and  the  individual.   Implicit  in  the  following 
remarks  are  three  fundamental  questions-   who  is  served  by  the 
educational  program,  what  are  their  needs,  and  how  do  we  meet 
them? 

We  might  begin  by  stating  priorities:   the  entire  complex 
--its  program,  personnel,  and  f acilities--should  serve  to  help 
the  individual  realize  his  own  potentials  and  capacities, 
present  and  future.   To  do  so  the  SEC's  program  must  be  shaped 
by  the  inextricable  blend  of  the  individual's  past  and  present 
history  and  present  and  future  needs.   The  resulting  experience 
of  "school"  must  be  meaningfully  comprehensive:   the  student's 
need  for  independence  and  autonomy  tempered  by  his  need  for 
useful  and  intelligent  guidance;  his  need  for  privacy  tempered 
by  his  need  for  social  interaction;  and  his  present  school 
experience,  beyond  having  a  meaningful  relation  to  his  present 
out-of-school  life,  must  be  related  to  his  future  expectations. 
And  for  the  school  to  approximate  this  potential,  some  of  the 
conditions  which  have  forced  schools  for  so  long  to  compromise 
their  programs  away  from  the  individual  —  inadequate  funds, 
freedom,  staff,  space,  and  facilities—must  be  reversed. 

Yet,  having  stated  that  the  "system"  should  serve  the 
individual,  we  need  to  define  bim— or  them— before  more  closely 
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defining  the  system.   And'we  may  state  clearly  what  every  teacher 

knows:   that  each  student  represents  a  unique  set  of  experiences, 

problems,  and  expectations.   And  while  we  will  not  wholly  succeed 

in  defining  all  the  relevant  "individual  differences",  nor  in 

determining  what  program  is  best  for  each  student,  we  may  know 

the  limitations  of  any  "individualized"  program  we  propose. 

Further,  recognition  of  this  reality  forces  us  to  conceive  of 

our  responsibility  in  terms  of  "opening"  the  educational 

experience;  in  rethinking  problems  and  possibilities  for  the 

Secondary  Education  Complex  in  Madison  Park,  we  must  open  our 

minds  to  the  total  experience  of  the  adolescent. 

On  the  most  general  level,  for  example,  we  may  say  that 
our  prospective  student,  no  matter  what  his  background,  is 
experimenting  with  life--in  relation  to  his  family,  his  peers, 
his  present  interests,  and  his  future  possibilities.   And 
school,  to  be  meaningful,  must  recognize  the  adolescent's  need 
to  try..things  out.   It  must  give  him  the  freedom  to  choose,  and 
the  autonomy  to  make  his  own  mistakes  and  to  correct  them. 

Further,  the  areas  for  choice  which  the  school  provides 
should  be  diverse.   Legitimate  activities  may  take  place  in  the 
school  and  out,  in  the  compulsory  and  the  voluntary  programs" 
they  may  be  directed  toward  training  for  a  future  job,  toward 
mastery  of  a  skill,  toward  general  knowledge  of  a  field,  or 
simply  toward  accomplishment  in  leisure  time  "hobbies".   But  it 
is  essential  that  a  program  which  claims  to  be  "individualized" 
include  a  comprehensive  set  of  opportunities  for  student 
exploration. 

Similarly,  we  should  recognize  that  different  students' 
interests  and  capabilities  are  accessible  through  different 
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channels,  different  approaches.   For  some,  specific,  tangible 

experience  with  things  and  people  trigger  a  response  and  a 
desire  to  learn  more;  for  others,  the  more  abstract  experience 
of  reading  or  hearing  about  something  suffices  as  a  means  of 
tapping  potential.   And  while  it  is  certainly  too  early  to  spell 
out  specific  curricular  matters,  we  may  recognize  the  meaning- 
fully different  approaches  which  may  be  taken  to  the  same 
course,  and  the  implications  for  organization  of  resources, 
student  groups  and  personnel. 

Further,  different  students  may  have  need  for  different 
social  contexts,  both  for  the  formal  and  informal  learning 
experience.   The  privacy  and  independence  afforded  by,  let  us 
say,  tutorial  programs  or  individual  "living"  spaces  would  mean 
freedom  for  some  students  and  restriction  for  others.   For  the 
adolescent  who  places  high  priority  on  peer  group  activity  in 
school  and  out,  we  may  consider  ways  in  which  the  school  could 
use  this  potential  in  its  program,  as  well  as  providing  facili- 
ties and  outlets  for  informal  group  experience. 

In  effect,  we  are  proposing  something  fairly  simple:   the 
individual  student,  the  focus  of  our  program,  should  be  viewed 
within  the  context  of  his  total  experience—as  an  adolescent,  as 
a  pre-adult,  as  an  individual  in  his  own  right,  and  as  a  member 
of  a  number  of  communities--the  school,  his  neighborhood,  his 
city.   And  when  he  is  so  conceived,  the  school  experience  is 
opened  to  the  variety  of  needs  and  educational  possibilities 
which  are  requisites  to  an  "individualized  program"  for  any 
student  body. 

Yet,  this  is  not  a  simple  matter:   as  we  "open"  the  school, 
we  open  the  planning  task  to  a  host  of  complex  problems.   The 
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numerous  opportunities  available  to  the  student  in  such  a  large 
institution  as  this  must  be  placed  in  a  context  small  and 
manageable  enough  that  he  is  encouraged  to  control  his  own 
program.   The  array  of  activities  the  school  might  provide  needs 
to  be  reconsidered  in  light  of  this  "open"  approach,  and  the 
organization  of  the  school,  from  personnel  needs  to  the  types 
and  relationships  of  facilities,  must  be  appropriate  for  the 
program  of  activities  we  recommend. 

In  attempting  to  formulate  a  program  which  will  encourage 
individualization  of  learning,  there  are  two  problems  which  face 
the  curriculum  planners  of  this  new  high  school.   One  is  to 
prepare  a  program  of  studies  allowing  for  a  wide  difference  in 
pupil  aptitude  and  interests.   The  second  problem  is  to  shane 
that  program  to  the  social  realities  of  the  urban  conditions 
from  which  these  young  people  come  and  for  which  they  must  be 
trained  to  respond  with  increasing  responsibilities. 

The  first  issue  is  woven  into  the  situation  of  mass 
education  and  parental/pupil  expectations.   How  can  the  school 
meet  the  needs  of  individuals  to  reach  the  standards  of  a  qualit 
education  demanded  by  the  parents?   Parents  usually  define 
quality  as  achievement  at  or  above  grade  level  as  measured  by 
standardized  tests.   For  many,  academic  achievement  becomes  of 
tremendous  importance  as  it  relates  to  college  entry.   The 
school  then,  needs  to  devise  a  flexible  schedule  of  opportuni- 
ties for  each  individual  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  basic  skills. 
These  skills  must  be  agreed  upon  as  those  essential  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  in  the  subject  matter  areas  common  to 
high  school  programs.  To  accommodate  the  quest  for  individuali- 
zation of  pupil  instruction  in  this  introduction  to  the  high 
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school,  the  curriculum  planner  must  provide  a  variety  of  means 

from  individual  programmed  materials  or  computer  information 

retrieval  skills  to  small  and  large  group  instruction.   An 

essential  part  of  the  house  organization  would  involve  a  program 

of  individual  counseling  and  testing  to  assure  the  orientation 

of  pupils  to  the  responsibilities  of  individual  program  plans. 

The  second  objective  of  the  school  would  be  to  present  a 
rich  spectrum  of  subject  areas  in  all  fields  upon  which 
individual  programs  could  be  planned  for  college  goals  or  for 
immediate  entrance  into  the  world  of  work.   Non-grading  and  non- 
tracking  is  vital  so  that  students  can  be  given  time  to  solicit 
aid  in  formulating  individual  goals  and  to  make  changes  as  they 
form  decisions  about  their  goals.   Students  must  be  allowed 
sampling  opportunities  so  that  they  can  make  wise  choices  about 
their  futures. 

Apart  from  personal  educational  or  work  goals,  the  student 
needs  an  opportunity  to  explore  his  interests  and  to  assess  his 
strengths  and  talents.   The  third  objective  of  the  school  would 
be  to  encourage  individual  creativity  and  personal  development. 
This  objective  calls  for  a  broad  range  of  activities  from  the 
visual  and  performing  arts  to  physical  health  and  recreational 
activities . 

The  fourth  objective  would  be  the  unique  feature  of  this 
school  in  the  life  of  the  community.   The  school  would  enter 
the  field  of  social  action  by  involving  students,  faculty  and 
community  people  in  a  cooperative  endeavor  to  encourage  positive 
implementation  of  student  learning  in  the  life  of  the  city. 
This  is  what  we  mean  by  citizenship  action.   The  student  would 
be  concerned  with  the  issues  that  are  important  to  the  community 
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--urban  renewal,  welfare,  city  government,  parks,  recreational 

facilities,  air  pollution—but  in  more  than  discussion  of  the 
topics.   They  would  be  instructed  in  the  "how"  of  getting  action 
and  expected  to  carry  out  projects  with  adults  in  the  community. 
This  objective  could  be  the  link  between  the  traditional  school 
day  and  the  "open  school  day".   Hopefully,  under  a  non-graded 
system  the  "mastery  of  basic  skills"  objective  could  be  attained 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  the  present  four-year  schedule, 
enabling  students  to  participate  more  fully  in  their  personal 
and  social  growth  programs  before  graduation.   Thus,  as  stated 
previously,  the  entire  SEC  with  all  its  components  is  part  of  the 
educational  program  and  all  should  be  used  to  further  the 
objectives  listed  above. 

2 .   Guiding  Principles 

In  line  with  the  above  objectives,  certain  basic  principles 
and  guidelines  have  been  established  in  determining  the 
educational  program  of  the  SEC. 

a)   This  school  must  effer  multiple  options:   that  is,  the 
program  should  provide  educational  opportunities  for  every 
student  and  every  kind  of  student  in  the  city,  no  matter  what 
his  ethnic  background,  socio-economic  class,  or  educational 
preparation  may  be.   This  arrangement  implies  a  wide  variety  of 
curricular  offerings  at  various  levels  of  difficulty.   It  also 
implies  the  provision  of  remedial  classes  where  needed,  more 
advanced  learning  opportunities  for  students  with  special 
talents,  and  classes  directed  toward  the  career  goals  of  every 
student.   There  should  be  no  formal  freshman,  sophomore,  junior 
and  senior  years  (some  students  might  move  out  in  three  years, 
others  in  five  or  six)  and  no  rigid  course  groupings  such  as 
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acaderaic,  general  and  vocational.   A  student  in  his  second 
year  in  this  school  might  be  taking  advanced  math  (or  no  math 
at  all),  medium  level  science,  an  exploratory  course  in 
industrial  arts,  or  a  general  course  in  communications,  and 
might  also  be  spending  time  in  a  reading  laboratory  catching  up 
to  the  rest  of  the  students.   Such  a  broad  scope  of  choices  will 
require  much  more  intensive  and  extensive  guidance  procedures. 

b)  This  school  will  provide  a  program  to  suit  every  student. 
This  does  not  mean  that  no  one  can  or  ever  will  drop  out  of  this 
school.   Every  student  must  work  out  such  decisions  for  himself 
(with  the  aid  of  counselors  and  teachers).   It  is  for  this  reasor 
in  part,  that  the  complex  must  have  a  very  close  relationship 
with  the  Occupational  Services  ..Center  currently  being  planned. 

c)  Students  should  take  an  increasing  responsibility  for 
their  own  learning.   They  should  begiven  a  considerable  degree 
of  choice  about  what  they  are  going  to  study.   Student 
responsibility  will  be  one  of  the  main  principles  governing 
the  development  of  the  curriculum  for  this  school.   As  much  as 
possible,  the  design  of  interior  spaces  will  be  oriented  toward 
individual  and  small-group  learning. 

In  addition  to  these  guiding  principles,  the  following 
recommendations  for  the  organization  of  the  complex  are 
emphasized: 

a)  The  complex  will  be  organized  on  the  "house"  plan,  each 
of  four  instructional  houses  to  contain  approximately  1,2^0 
students.   Each  house  will  be  divided  into  five  Resource  Units 
of  250  that  will  serve  both  boys  and  girls  of  all  secondary 
school  ages  and  at  all  levels  of  achievement.   (Each  house  will 
be  architecturally  distinct  from  the  others  and  a  separate 
physical  entity,  though  not  necessarily  isolated  by  open  space. 
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This  becomes  an  interesting  problem  for  the  space  planners  and 

architects  to  solve.)   A  house  should  be  able  to  create  its  own 

individual  style  and  to  alter  its  facilities  to  suit  its  needs. 

b)  Not  all  of  the  education  will  go  on  in  the  instructional 
houses.  Some  activities,  even  though  they  may  be  represented  in 
the  house,  will  have  special  facilities  of  their  own:  science  anc 

advance  technical  studies,  art,  music,  and  physical  education. 
There  will  also  be  central  library,  central  food  preparation, 
and  central  administration  facilities  in  addition  to  those 
provided  in  each  house. 

c)  The  kind  of  education  envisioned  here  will  necessitate 
major  innovations  in  the  conventional  procedures  by  which 
secondary  schools  are  operated,  especially  procedures  related  to 
programming  and  scheduling.   A  few  of  the  considerations  that 
will  force  such  a  rethinking  of  our  present  procedures  are 
these: 

1)  formal  classroom  instruction  will  be  de-emphasized 
with  "classes"  tending  more  and  more  to  be  "laboratory" 
sessions.   In  many  cases,  individual  students  inhabiting 
a  particular  room  at  a  particular  time  may  be  doing 
quite  different  things  at  differing  levels  from  other 
students  in  the  room. 

2)  at  times  during  the  day  students  will  be  free  to 
choose  from  a  wide  variety  of  activities.   Hence,  large 
amounts  of  -bitne  mut*t  t)y  provided  in  the  schedule  for 
independent  study  in  "labs"  or  Resource  Units  or  even 
outside  of  the  school. 

3)  Students  will  be  meeting  in  groups  of  various 
sizes  from  two  persons,  to  five  persons,  to  15  persons, 
to  21j  persons,  and  perhaps  on  occasion  in  larger  lecture- 
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size  groups. 

ij.)  since  there  will  be  a  wide  diversity  of  offerings 
and  programs,  each  sutdent's  program  will  have  to  be 
developed  individually.   This  will  require  a  highly 
complex  system  of  guidance  for  the  development  of 
student  programs.   It  will  also  require  a  computerized 
program  for  dealing  with  schedules  and  record  keeping. 

d)  Learning  materials  and  their  availability  will  also  have 
to  be  looked  at  in  a  new  way.   Conventional  materials,  such  as 
books,  maps,  charts,  pictures,  and  lab  equipment  will  have  to  be 
available  in  each  house,  resource  center,  or  special  center,  as 
well  as  in  the  central  resource  center.   But  new  kinds  of 
materials—audio  and  video  tapes,  films  and  film  loops,  etc.-- 
will  have  to  be  available  either  on  an  "immediate  access"  basis 
through  a  central  computerized  system  or  through  cartridge  load- 
ing devices  in  the  houses,  or  both. 

e)  Learning  materials,  too,  will  increasingly  have  to  be 
developed  on  the  spot  by  both  students  and  teachers.   It  is  for 
this  reason  that  each  house  and  specialized  center  will  require 
laboratory  workshops  where  such  materials  can  be  produced,  plus 
a  central  school  laboratory,  adequately  staffed,  for  more 
complicated  work. 

f)  The  role  and  function  of  the  teacher  must  now  be 
interpreted  more  as  that  of  guide  and  advisor  to  students  who 
will  operate  more  on  their  own  responsibility.   Ideally, 
teachers  will  be  spending  most  of  their  time  directing  indepen- 
dent study  projects  by  individual  students  or  small  groups. 
Teachers  will  need  their  own  work  areas  for  this  kind  of  work. 
We  also  propose  that  assistant  teachers  and  non-professional 
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aides  bo  used  and  that  some  of  the  teaching  be  done  by  advanced 

students . 

g)  The  school's  physical  environment  should  express  the  wid 
range  of  needs  proposed  by  the  educational  program.   It  must 
provide  for  varying  levels  of  flexibility  and  rates  of  change, 
e.g.,  a  room  partition  could  be  moved  over  a  weekend  or  furnitur 
lighting,  and  storage  units  could  be  changed  at  will.   Special 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  design  of  the  multi-service 
facilities  to  insure  full  utilization  (divisible  auditoria, 
swimming  pool,  convertible  from  indoor  to  outdoor  use,  etc.). 
It  is  desirable  during  the  design  stage  to  simulate  proposed 
space  organizations  and  academic  schedules  on  a  computer  using 
GASP  (Generalized  Academic  Simulation  Program). 

h)  In  order  that  the  city  may  receive  a  maximum  return  on 
its  investment,  the  school  facilities  should  operate  12  months 
of  the  year  and  at  least  16  hours  a  day.   All  facilities  should 
not  only  be  heated  but  cooled.   In  addition,  the  environment  of 
the  school,  both  internal  and  external,  should  be  one  of 
amenity,  including  acoustical  control  perhaps  through  the  use 
of  carpeting  and  other  sound-reducing  materials. 

i)  This  complex  will  include  the  secondary  section  of  the 
model  demonstration  sub-system. 

The  impact  of  these  principles  and  guidelines  on  the  schoo 
curriculum  and  on  its  scheduling  practices  is  extensive.   At 
this  time  the  curriculum  is  not  f ixed--indeed  curriculum  develop 
ment  must  be  a  continuing  process  even  after  occupancy  of  schoc 
facilities . 

Over  the  next  four  years  the  total  school  program  will  be 
designed  through  the  Office  of  Program  Development  with  the 
assistance  of  1)  the  secondary  education  group  of  the  Model 
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Demonstration  Sub-system,  and  2)  the  Title  III  Planning  Center. 
These  resources  make  possible  the  planning  implementation  and 
evaluation  of  new  curriculum  components,  flexible  scheduling  -  '" 
practices,  inter-disciplinary  activities,  varied  student 
groupings  and  teacher  training  programs.   This  arrangement  has 
one  essential  advantage:   that  experience  in  the  program  and 
procedures  to  be  adopted  for  the  new  school  will  be  first-hand. 
The  nucleus  of  an  administrative,  teaching,  guidance,  programming 
and  planning  staff  is  being  pre-oriented  to  handle  the  problems 
involved  in  educational  change. 


3.   The  Instructional  House 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  more  strictly  academic  portion 
of  the  educational  program  will  take  place  mainly  in  the  SEC 
Houses  and  within  each  house  in  the  Resource  Units, 
a)  Co  a 1 s : 

Basically,  a  House  System  has  been  decided  upon  to  divide 
the  5j000  student  complex  into  smaller  sub-units.   The  most 
significant  reasons  for  adoption  of  the  House  plan  are  to: 

1)  establish  a  basis  for  group  identification  on 
the  part  of  the  students 

2)  allow  for  effective  personal  contact  between 
administrators,  teachers  and  students 

3)  provide  a  format  for  innovation  of  educational 
procedures  in  readily  accessible  student  groups 

I4.)  establish  environmental  areas  within  which,  if 
the  need  and  occasion  arises,  commonly  shared  pupil 
interests  might  be  developed  through  mutual  association 

5)  offer  a  base  for  continuous  professional  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  on  a  proximate  rather  than  remote  level 
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6)  provide  in" a  large  architectural  complex's 
logical  center  for  study,  research  and  instruction  in 
most  subjects  offered  in  the  SEC  while  reducing 
considerably  time  lost  to  pupil  traffic 

7)  present  opportunities  not  only  for  maximum 
individual  participation  in  whatever  activity  student 
interest  is  generated  but  also  for  inter-house  competi- 
tion in  each  of  these  activities. 

Tho  House  System  proposed  in  this  report  seems  to  maximize 
each  of  these  advantages  without  introducing  unnecessary  and 
unproductive  facility  duplications. 

Considerable  discussion  has  centered  on  the  topic  of  house 
size.   Essentially  the  problem  involves  two  major  considerations. 
The  first  and  most  often  conceded  of  these  is  that  in  order  to 
develop  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  school  (i.e.,  provide 
variety  of  offerings,  individualization  of  program  and  flexible 
scheduling)  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  students,  teachers 
and  facilities  must  be  included  in  the  instructional  mix.   The 
second  and  equally  important  point  is  that  in  order  to  provide 
an  improved  administrative  school  unit  (i.e.,  establish  effective 
working  relationships  between  administrators,  counselors, 
teachers  and  students)  a  limit  must  be  set  on  the  numbers  of 
persons  involved  in  the  administrative  mix. 

Therefore,  it  is  proposed  in  the  Secondary  Education  Complex 
that  there  should  be  four  instructional  houses  of  approximately 
1,250  student  capacity.   Ideally  each  house  should  be  physically 
separate  from  each  other  house  at  least  to  the  extent  of  having 
separate  approaches  and  exits  in  order  that  inter-house  traffic 
be  kept  to  a  minimum.   Each  house  would  contain  students  from 
all  four  high  school  years,  students  of  mixed  talents  and 
aspirations.   Initially,  assignments  to  houses  will  be  on  a 
random  basis  although  assignments  on  other  bases  must  be 
considered  as  the  educational  policies  of  the  school  continue 
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to  develop. 

b)  Activities: 

Each  house  in  the  SEC  must  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
the  student  for  basic  skill  mastery  and  for  proper  self-analysis 
of  hi,3  educational  and/or  vocational  goals.   A  wide  range  of 
curriculum  offerings  will  be  offered  in  the  house  including 
language   arts,  mathematics,  social  studies,  science,  business 
education,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  art  and  music. 

Offerings  not  included  in  the  house  would  be  those  wbi»b 
require  facilities  either  too  costly  to  duplicate  in  each  house 
or  too  specialized  to  attract  sufficient  selection  in  any  one 
house.   Facilities  for  them  would  be  provided  in  specialized 
facilities  shared  by  students  from  each  of  the  four  houses. 

House  activities  include  the  more  scheduled  content 
resources,  e.g.  formal  classes,  laboratories,  seminar  rooms, 
etc.   It  is  within  the  houses  that  curriculum  development  and 
most  formalized  class  activity  will  occur.   University  assistance 
in  program  development  will  consequently  be  most  intense  here. 

The  house  will  be  the  basic  administrative  unit  of  the 
school,  each  with  its  own  headmaster  who  has  some  autonomy  . 
in  policy-making  and  internal  operation.   The  house  ought  to 
include  a  first  aid  station  maintained  by  a  nurse.   Eating, 
whether  in  a  cafeteria  or  dining  hall,  would  be  organized  on  the 
house  level  though  not  under  any  circumstances  in  one  massive 
room  serving  all  or  even  half  of  the  residents.   A  series  of 
smaller  rooms  surrounding  the  food  distribution  facility  is  the 
more  attractive  alternative. 

Student  activities  will  include  student  clubs,  student 
competitions  and  resources  too  expensive  to  duplicate  at  the 
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level  of  the  Resource  Unit  (e.g.  photographic  darkrooms  and 
audio-visual  centers). 

Community  and  adult  activities  would  take  place  within  the 
house  (as  well  as  centralized  facilities).   Evening  classes, 
seminars,  lectures  and  meetings  can  best  be  accommodated  within 
the  houses. 

l\..      Resource  Units 

a)  Goals: 

Each  of  the  four  1,250  student  houses  should  be  divided 
into  smaller  Resource  Units.  The  concept  of  the  Resource  Unit 
is  based  on  the  following  sociological  and  educational  assump- 
tions : 

1)  Each  student  needs  a  focus  of  identity  within  the 
total  school  and  within  each  house. 

2)  The  Resource  Unit  should  be  small  enough  so  that 
each  student  knows  every  other  member  on  a  first-name  basis 

3)  The  Resource  Unit  should  be  heterogenous--that  is, 
reflect  a  cross-section  of  the  student  body  (age,  sex, 
class-level  equivalent,  ability  range,  ethnic-geographical, 
etc .  ) 

1+)  Further,  the  Resource  Unit  should  be  small  enough 
and  intimate  enough  so  that  informal  interaction  within 
the  group  will  tend  to  be  among  heterogeneous  members ;  that 
is,  not  based  on  the  functions  of  cliques. 

5)  The  Resource  Unit  should  include  a  number  and 
variety  of  adults  whom  each  student  would  know  intimately 
and  who  would  know  each  student  and  with  whom  each  student 
could  interact  on  both  a  regular  and  an  informal  basis. 
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6)  To  accomplish  this,  there  should  be  a  pupil- 
adult  ratio  much  lower  than  the  normal  pupil- teacher 
ratio. 

7)  Guidance  and  counseling  services  should  be 
provided  within  the  Resource  Unit  where  intimate 
interaction  is  greatest. 

8)  Parental  involvement  in  the  school  should  also 
take  place  mainly  at  the  Resource  Unit  level  where  they 
also  can  identify  with  the  school  and  best  interact  with 
school  personnel. 

9)  A  set  of  individual  and  informal  activities  should 
be  freely  accessible  to  each  student  and  this  accessi- 
bility is  best  provided  by  the  Resource  Unit  within  each 
house . 

10)  The  Resource  Unit  should  encourage  students  to 

embark  upon  a  greater  degree  of  independent  study  than 

under  traditional  organization. 

There  would  be  20  Resource  Units  in  all,  each  distinct 
from  each  other  and  having  a  separate  physical  embodiment—but 
organized  within  the  House  System,  five  within  each  house.   Each 
Resource  Unit  would  contain  250  students  and  would  have  assigned 
to  it  15  teachers.   Approximately  10  of  those  15  teachers  would 
spend  a  major  portion  of  their  time  in  the  Resource  Units  acting 
as  teacher  advisors  to  students.   These  teachers  in  addition  to 
having  certain  students  as  advisees  would  spend  some  of  their 
time  in  the  Resource  Units  in  unprogrammed  activities,  thus 
available  to  any  student  as  a  resource  to  which  the  student  could 
come  for  informal  consultation  or  advice  on  a  number  of  topics. 

Other  teachers,  while  assigned  to  the  Resource  Unit,  would 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  Centralized  Facilities  which 
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might  demand  more  of  their  time.   They  might  also  be  responsible 

for  organizing  a  variety  of  activities  for  the  Resource  Units 

outside  the  units  themselves.   Regardless  of. the  duties  a  : 

particular  teacher  would  have  and  regardless  of  how  much  time 

he  would  spend  in  the  Resource  Unit,  the  point  is  that  every 

teacher  would  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  Resource  Units. 

Teachers,  as  students,  will  each  have  a  home  base  and  each 

teacher  will  be  mobile. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  assigned  to  the  Resource  Units, 
each  Resource  Unit  would  have  three  paraprof essionals  assigned 
to  it  plus  a  secretary  to  assist  in  the  administration. 

There  will  be  one  teacher  who  will  be  chosen  to  be  the 
Resource  Unit  director.   He  would  be  the  basis  of  a  new  type  of 
administrative  hierarchy,  with  Resource  Unit  Directors 
responsible  to  House  Masters.   Each  Resource  Unit  would  be 
staffed  with  a  highly  trained  guidance  counselor.   The  counselor 
with  the  continuing  assistance  of  a  group  of  teacher-advisors 
from  a  diversity  of  subject  disciplines  within  the  school  would 
be  responsible  for  the  guidance  (career,  program  and  personal-- 
individual  and  small  group)  of  each  student  in  the  Unit.   He 
would  have  access  to  all  official  student  records,  and  would 
be  responsible  for  keeping  them  current, 
b)  Activities : 

The  Resource  Unit  would  have  the  following  function  and 
activities : 

1)  Within  each  Resource  Unit  every  pupil  would  find  a 
material  location  where  he  could  leave  his  personal  posses- 
sions. 

2)  Within  each  Resource  Unit  every  pupil  would  be 
assigned  one  teacher-advisor  who  would  assist  him  in 
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programming  his  choices  for  individual  instruction, 
independent  study,  and  involvement  in  classes  and  Centers 
(House  and  School  level  activities)  throughout  his  four 


years 


3)  Within  the  Resource  Unit  the  teacher-advisor  would 
provide  the  initial  contact,  parent-liaison,  record  contro" 
and  personal  counselor  role  currently  assumed  by  the  "home 
room"  teacher.   However,  regular  and  scheduled  meetings 
between  the  teacher-advisor  and  his  entire  group  of  25 
students  would  be  less  frequent  than  the  "daily-at- the- 
same-time"  home  room'  schedule.   There  would  be  individual 
meetings,  less  formally  scheduled  and  at  varying  and 

convenient  times. 

k)   Within  the  Resource  Unit  every  pupil  would  be  able 
to  maintain  and  develop  his/her  own  Continuous  File  (OP). 
The  CF  would  enable  each  pupil  to  store  copies  of  his  to* 
record  of  solid  accomplishments  (papers,  poems,  stories, 
art  work,  etc.)  and  would  be  separate  from  official  schoo 

records . 

5)  Within  each  Resource  Unit  pupils  would  have  acces, 

to  a  sub-library  (or  media)  unit  with  variable  potential 

individual  or  small  group  work  through  books,  film  strips 

and  other  media. 

6)  Within  each  Resource  Unit  pupils  would  have  avail 
able  the  possibility  for  informal  interaction  and  recreat 
in  a  place  that  they  could  identify  with  as  their  own. 

7)  Within  each  Resource  Unit  pupils  would  together 
form  the  basic  unit  of  student  representative  government 
and  student  initiated  small  group  activities. 
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8)  This  is  the  leva  at  which  a  number  of  part-time 
parap. of essionals  might  be  employed  to  support  the  Resource 
Unit  staff  in  a  growing  variety  of  roles. 

9)  Another  function  of  the  Resource  Unit  would  be  to 
act  as  the  point  through  which  teacher-trainees  begin  to 
learn  the  new  approaches  to  education. 

10)  The  Resource  Unit  would  serve  as  the  basic  point 
of  contact  for  individual  parents  and  the  part  of  the  SEC 
to  which  parents  would  relate.   (More  will  be  said  about 
this  later. ) 

11)  Students  would  receive  their  first  introduction 
to  the  House  and  SEC  through  the  Resource  Unit.   It  is  at 
this  level  that  initial  pupil  orientation  to  the  SEC  would 
be  organized  (cf.  sampling  period  recommendation  which 
follows).   The  small  scale  socialization  made  possible 
here  over  the  first  months  of  every  school  year  would 
enable  incoming  pupils  to  become  adjusted  to  the  school, 
learn  the  "ropes"  of  the  Resource  Unit,  then  Houses  and 
Centers  of  the  SEC.   A  pupil  who  had  spent  more  time  in 
the  SEC  might  eventually,  utilizing  the  potential  of  the 
SEC,  spend  progressively  less  time  in  the  Resource  Unit. 
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F.   Public  Involvement   in  the  Secondary  Education  Complex 

1.   General  Rationale 

Historically,  there  have  been  three  categories  of  rationale 
for  what  most  people  call  "community  schools." 

First,  that  of  relevance:   that  meaningful  education  could 
not  take  place  if  insulated   from  the  environment  and  real 
world  for  which  children  were  being  prepared. 

Second,  that  of  social  service:   that  schools  were  in  a 
position  to  provide  services  that  were  not  strictly  educational 
but  which  were  sorely  needed  and  which  also  affected  the  school; 
primary  goals  of  educating  and  training  children. 

Third,  that  of  economics-   that  it  is  extremely  wasteful  tc 
allow  expensive  public  buildings  to  remain  closed  and  unused  in 
the  evenings,  on  the  weekends,  and  during  the  summer  months. 

These  rationales  are  still  valid  today  with  reference  to 
this  city-wide  school  and  they  comprise  part  of  our  conception 
of  public  participation  in  the  SEC.   We  hope  to  make  the  SEC 
relevant  to  its  urban  context  and  to  expand  its  role  in  the 
total  society  in  which  it  exists;  the  school  will  operate  year 
round  and  for  longer  hours  each  day  including  weekends.   It 
will  serve  a  greater  variety  of  people  in  a  greater  variety  of 
ways  that  traditional  or  even  "community  schools." 

A  community  school  implies  service  to  one  particular 
community.   As  a  city-wide  public  high  school  the  SEC  will  serv 
all  communities  throughout  the  city  and  will  stand  as  a  major 
public  institution  for  the  entire  city  and  metropolitan  area. 
For  the  SEC,  the  concept  of  public  participation  will  be 
expanded  to  include  a  broader  range  of  public  activities  withii 
the  school  and  at  the  same  time  an  increased  role  for  the  SEC 
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within  both  the  immediate  and  total  city  environment. 

The  traditional  isolation  of  the  school  from  its  environ- 
ment has  serious  and  dangerous   consequences  for  the  quality  and 
ef f ectiviveness  of  public  education  in  today's  cities.   We  seek 
to  deinstitutionalize  the  SEC  and  to  integrate  it  with  the 
various  communities  it  serves  throughout  the  city  and  with  the 
city  as  a  whole.   Such  integration  involves  reaching  out  into 
the  communities  with  school  programs.   It  also  involves  bringing 
the  public  —  individuals,  groups,  and  institutions  —  into  the 
school.   Both  processes  must  take  place  at  a  variety  of  levels 
for  there  to  be  effective  integration  and  de-institutionalizatic 

The  positive  benefits  accruing  to  the  school  from  such 
efforts  should  be  manyfold.   We  believe  that  the  degree  of 
public  participation  with  the  SEC  will  directly  affect  the 
degree  of  public  identification  with  and  support  of  the  school, 
and  studies  elsewhere  bear  this  out.   The  greater  the  public 
identification  with  the  SEC,  the  greater  confidence  parents, 
communities  and  the  general  public  will  have  in  the  school  and 
those  who  staff  it. 

The  alienation  from  institutions  of  city  government  to  whi' 
so  many  have  called  attention  in  recent  years  produces  frustra- 
tion and  hostility  which  inevitably  focuses  on  the  schools  as 
at  once  the  most  immediate  and  least  accessible  institutions  of 
city  government.   This  alienation  is  not  restricted  to  any 
particular  community  but  is  becoming  more  apparent  among  the 
entire  citizenry. 

As  a  particularly  large  institution,  the  SEC  must  make 
special  attempts  to  reduce  the  increasingly  eminent  feeling  of 
alienation  by  encouraging  public  identification  with  the  school 
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through  increased  public  participation  in  the  SEC  and  the 

expanded  role  of  the   SEC  in  public  life. 

Finally,  the  SEC  will  take  full  advantage  of  what  the 

publics—from  the  museums  to  business  and  industry  to  community 

and  parental  experience—have  to  offer  to  the  educational 

process  and  to  learning. 

2.   The  Publics 

John  Dewey's  phrase  "the  publics"  to  describe  the  broad 
range  of  communities  within  society  is  particularly  useful  and 
relevant  to  the  discussion  of  the  SEC,  which  as  already 
emphasized,  will  be  a  city-wide  high  school. 

There  are  four  major  categories  of  "publics"  to  be  served 
by  the  SEC.   All  will  contribute  to  the  school;  all  will  parti- 
cipate in  it  and  all  will  be  affected  and  in  some  ways  changed 
by  it. 

The  first  is  the  total  community,  in  this  case  the  greater 
Boston  metropolitan  community.   The  SEC  is  being  planned  as  a 
magnet  school— a  school  complex  which  will  act  as  an  educational 
and  cultural  attraction  for  the  entire  metropolitan  area.   As 
such,  students  and  adults  will  come  to  it  to  see  performances 
and  perhaps  exhibitions  which  they  could  not  see  anywhere  else. 
The  educational  resources  concentrated  in  this  complex  will 
allow  educational  programs  unique  in  quality  and  in  kind. 

In  addition  to  the  individuals  attracted  to  the  school,  the 
SEC  will  establish  programmatic  links  with  cultural,  educational 
and  civic  institutions  to  run  joint  programs,  to  establish 
satelLite  museums ,  to  train  personnel  and  so  on.   Strong  ties 
with  business  and  industry  will  emerge.   The  SEC  relationships 
with  the  universities  will  be  particularly  strong.   All  these 
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groups  and  institutions  are  "publics"  and  will  participate  in 
the  SEC.   (Their  roles  are  discussed  elsewhere.) 

The  second  category  of  publics  is  the  city-wide  category 
entioned  in  previous  documents.   In  this  category  are  the 
individual  communities  throughout  the  city.   These  communities 

ill  send  students  to  the  SEC,  they  will  use  the  educational 
and  cultural  facilities  of  the  school,  they  will  particinate  in 
school  activities  although  they  live  far  from  the  school  site. 

Pupil  flow  patterns  for  Boston's  central  and  district  high 
schools  reveal  that  there  is  at  present  a  tremendous  movement  01 
students  each  day  across  the  city-from  the  central  city  out,  tc 
the  central  high  schools  from  every  part  of  the  city  and  so  on 
until  the  lines  fill  the  map.   There  is  already  a  strong  tradit5 
in  Boston  of  students  commuting  to  high  school.   The  SEC  will  b. 
perfectly  compatible  with  this  tradition  and  we  expect  large 
numbers  of  students  to  come  to  the  SEC  from  the  city-wide  publi, 
and  that  this  will  provide  a  firm  basis  for  public  involvement 
on  the  part  of  individuals  and  groups  from  the  city-wide 

communities . 

Third  is  the  easy  reach  or  category  II  publics,  those 
publics  closer  to  the  school  but  not  immediately  adjacent  to  tfc 
school.   Individual  and  community  groups  will  both  use  the  schc 
more  frequently,  perhaps  for  a  greater  variety  of  activities. 
Again,  physical  distance  will  not  act  as  a  barrier  to  public 
participation.   The  educational,  cultural,  commercial  and 
recreational  complex  will  be  a  sufficient  magnet  to  draw 
participants  from  the  easy  reach  communities. 

The  fourth  category  of  publics  is  the  walking-distance 
neighborhoods  adjacent  to  the  school.   Since  the  school  will  b 
such  a  large  institution  with  a  city-wide  focus  and  thus 
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attracting  large  numbers  of  people  to  the  area  every  day,  the 
relationship  of  the  school  to  the  surrounding  area  must  be 
particularly  well  planned.   It  is  recommended  that  a  special 
community  multi-service  center  be  established  to  provide  communit 
services  related  especially  to  the  local  Roxbury  community.   In 
addition  of  course  local  residents—parents  and  otbers--and 
community  groups  will  participate  in  the  educational  and  cultural 
activities  of  the  complex  along  with  those  from  other  areas  of 
the  city. 

The  details  of  the  community  service  center  and  other 
facilities  to  encourage  public  participation  will  be  discussed 
later  in  this  document.   Below  is  a  rough  outline  of  expected 
public  participation  by  major  participants  within  the  various 
publics  according  to  the  general  types  of  programmatic  links 
or  activities  anticipated.   This  cannot  be  considered  complete 
or  accurate;  nor  is  it  based  on  surveys  of  any  kind.   It  may  be 
considered  a  hypothesis.   In  general,  there  will  be  two  types  of 
participation—individual  and  community.   Individual  participant- 
--either  parents  or  other  adults—will  come  to  the  school 
individually  (not  in  any  organized  group) .   Community  partici- 
pants will  come  in  groups  as  groups,  organized  and  constituted 
beforehand.   We  expect  different  participation  patterns  to 
emerge;  groups  will  come  for  some  activities  while  individuals 
won'-.t  and  visa  versa. 


TYPE  OP  PUBLIC 

Metropolitan 
(The  total 
community) 
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MAJOR  PARTICIPANTS 

1)  Universities 


2)  Business  and 
Industry 


3)  Cultural 

Institutions 


I4.)  Other  service 
groups 


City-wide       1)  Parents 
Communities  (I) 


2)  Individual 
adults 


3)  Community 
Service 
Organizations 


I4.)  Community 

Social  Groups 


Easy  Reach      1)  Parents 
Communities (II) 


MAJOR  PROGRAMMATIC  LINKS 

a)  educational  program  and 
student  services 

b)  adult  education 

c)  cultural  and  civic 
activities 

a)  educational  program  and 
student  services 

b)  adult  education 

c)  cultural  and  civic 
activities 

a)  educational  program  and 
student  services 

b)  adult  education 

c)  cultural  and  civic 
activities 

a)  educational  program  and 
student  services 

b)  adult  education 

c)  cultural  and  civic 
activities 

d)  community  services 

e)  recreational  activities 

a)  educational  program  and 
student  services 

b)  adult  education 

c)  cultural  and  civic 
activities 

b)  adult  education 

c)  cultural  and  civic 
activties 

a)  educational  program  and 

student  services 
c)  cultural  and  civic 

activities 

c)  cultural  and  civic 
activities 

a)  educational  program  and 
student  services 

b)  adult  education 

c)  cultural  and  civic 
activities 


2)  Individual 
adults 


b)  adult  education 

c)  cultural  and  civic 
activities 


Walking  i 
Distance 
Community (III) 


I4.)  Community 

Social  Groups 


1)  Parents 
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Organizations    b)  cultural  ana  civic 

activities 

d)  community  .services 

e)  recreational  activities 

c)  cultural  and  civic 

activities 
e)  recreational  activities 

a)  educational  program  and 
student  services 

b)  adult  education 

c)  cultural  and  civic 
activities 

d)  community  services 

e)  recreational  activities 

b)  adult  education 

c)  cultural  and  civic 
activities 

d)  community  services 

e)  recreational  activities 

0)  educational  program  and 
student  services 

b)  adult  education 

c)  cultural  and  civic 
activities 

d)  community  services 

e)  recreational  activities 

b)  adult  education 

c)  cultural  and  civic 
activities 

d)  community  services 

e)  recreational  activities 

A  fuller  discussion  of  the  types  of  relationships  indicat 
in  this  chart  will  follow  later  in  this  report.   Parents  (as 
individuals)  will  relate  to  the  school  differently  than  commur, 
groups;  those  from  one  community  differently  than  those  from 
another.   And  of  course,  the  publics  will  all  relate  different 
to  the  Resource  Units,  Houses  and  Centralized  Facilities. 


2)  Individual 
adults 


3)  Community 
Service 
Organizations 


I4.)  Community 

Social  groups 
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3 .   Parental  Involvement  in  the  Resource  Units 

a)  Goals  and  Activities  of  Parental  Involvement 

The  basic  focus  of  parental  involvement  within  the  school 
will  be  at  the  smallest  unit  of  the  school,  the  Resource  Unit. 
Here  parents  and  students  both  should  be  able  to  identify  with 
the  school  on  an  intimate  and  personal  basis.  Special  efforts 
will  have  to  be  made  if  the  SEC  is  to  overcome  the  traditional 
image  of  schools  as  foreign  and  isolated  institutions  to  which 
parents  unquestioningly--and  perhaps  unwittingly—submit  their 
children. 

To  date,  parental  concern  for  education  has  not  been  trans- 
lated into  active  participation  in  school  affairs.   Parents  have 
been  kept  at  arm's  length  by  school  officials  all  over  the 
country—parents  rarely  visit  the  school  unless  summoned.   They 
know  very  little  about  what  goes  on  in  schools.   Consequently, 
opinions  formed  are  based  on  little  first-hand  information  or 
on  parents'  memories  of  what  education  was  like  when  they  went 
to  school. 

What  has  resulted  is  that  in  situations  where  school 
officials  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  parents,  parents  have 
confined  their  interests  to  report  cards  and  cake  sales  or 
other  after-school  type  activities.   Where  school  officials  have 
not  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  parents,  the  results  have  been 
more  serious;  considerable  misunderstanding,  increased  lack  of 
confidence  and  suspicion,  and  a  resultant  tension  which  spills 
over  into  the  school.   In  situations  (typical  of  large  urban 
school  systems)  in  which  teachers  are  of  a  different  socio- 
economic class  and/or  ethnic  background  than  their  students,  the 
parent-school  tensions  assume  even  greater  significance. 
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Parental  interest  in  education  has  never  been  higher  than 
it  is  today.   There  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  will  diminish  in 
the  next  decade.   Therefore,  we  feel  that  the  SEC  ought  to 
assume  the  initiative  in  planning  for  parental  involvement  in.  a 
way  which  allows  that  involvement  to  be  the  most  productive  and 
the  most  meaningful. 

We  postulate  that  for  this  to  occur,  parents  ought  to  be 
able  to  identify  with  the  school  and  feel  it  is  in  some  way 
their  school.   (Of  course,  as  a  public  school,  it  j_s  their 
school;  normally,  however,  parents  do  not  feel  this  identifica- 
tion.)  In  addition,  we  postulate  that  parents  ought  to  be  able 
to  find  out  what's  going  on  in  the  school:  what  the  school's 
policies  and  rules  are,  what'  s  going  on  in  the  way  of  public 
events;  how  their  children  are  getting  on-  who  their  teachers 
are  and  so  on.   Only  if  parents  are  able  to  establish  identifi- 
cation with  the  school,  develop  knowledge  of  how  the  school 
operates,  and  get  some  feeling  about  the  general  mood  of  the 
school  can  they  reasonably  support  the  school  and  contribute 
to  it o  suocesa . 

We  submit,  that  this  does  not  normally  happen  in  today's 
schools—whether  in  Boston  or  elsewhere--and  that  the  lack  of 
adequate  parental  involvement  represents  a  potential  for 
misunderstanding,  alienation,  and  lack  of  support  which  could 
have  serious  consequences  for  the  operation  of  public  schools 
and  the  success  of  their  educational  programs.   Parents  have  a 
good  deal  to  contribute  to  public  education-  they  can  only  do 
so  if  they  become  involved  within  the  schools. 

Consequently,  we  hope  to  increase  the  scope  and  frequency 
of  parental  involvement  in  the  SEC  and  have  programmed  several 
supporting  facilities  and  activities  to  foster  public  access  to 
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the  school.   These  include  commercial  facilities  along  a 

pedestrian  street  or  concourse,  cultural  facilities  with  a 
city-wide  focus,  community  facilities  for  use  by  individuals, 
groups  and  organizations,  and  easy  access  to  the  school  via 
public  and  private  transportation  from  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
metropolitan  area.   (These  are  discussed  in  other  sections  of 
this  document. ) 

In  the  Resource  Unit,  parents  should  have  fairly  easy 
access  to  the  Resource  Unit  area  and  to  the  teachers  in  it.   By 
this  we  do  not  mean  that  parents  can  contact  teachers  purely  at 
their  will  at  any  time  but  that  they  can  come  to  the  school  at 
any  time  and  be  assured  of  a  place  to  go,  someone  to  attend  them 
and  put  them  in  touch  with  teachers  or  team  leader  in  the 
Resource  Unit  when  it  is  convenient  and  so  on.   We  do  mean, 
also,  that  parents  should  be  able  to  initiate  visits  to  the 
school,  drop  in  for  informal  chats  or  conferences  with  the 
teachers  and  staff.   Some  teacher  time  in  the  Resource  Unit  will 
be  relatively  unpregrammed  to  accommodate  this  activity. 
Teachers  during  some  part  of  their  day  act  as  unprogrammed 
resource  people  to  both  students  and  parents  within  the  Resource 

Unit.   (There  will  be  at  least  one  teacher  and/or  para-, 
professional  free  to  do  this  within  each  Resource  Unit  during 
all  or  most  of  the  day.) 

Since  the  Resource  Unit  is  a  guidance-counseling  unit,  the 
relationships  and  interactions  between  the  Resource  Unit  team 
(team  chairman,  15  other  teachers,  one  guidance  counselor, 
secretary  and  three  paraprof essionals ) ,  students  and  parents 
are  expected  to  reinforce  the  educational  program. 

It  is  to  the  Resource  Unit  that  parents  will  come  to  confer 
with  school  staff  about  their  children.   Parent-counselor 
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consultations  and  participation  relating  to  guidance  and 

counseling  will  take  place  at  this  level.   If  it  is  oossible 

--and  it  should  be--for  every  team  member  to  know  every  child 

personally  by  name,  then  every  parent  ought  to  be  able  to  know 

at  least  one  team  member  personally  also. 

Notices  for  parents  will  be  posted  in  the  parents'  room  of 
the  Resource  Unit  (as  well  as  mailed  when  appropriate).   Infor- 
mation concerning  the  school  will  be  available  here--both 
through  literature,  and  through  the  Resource  Unit  team  members. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  external  or  outreach 
component  of  Resource  Unit.   Integration  of  the  school  with  the 
community,  a  basic  theme  of  the  whole  school,  implies  taking 
the  school  out  into  the  communities  as  well  as  involving  the 
public  in  the  school.   A  comprehensive  guidance  and  counseling 
program  for  the  school  must  include  a  highly  professional 
guidance  counselor,  teachers  sensitized  to  counseling  roles, 
parental  involvement  in  the  Resource  Units  but  also  family 
counseling  in  the  home  environment  by  trained  sooial  workers 
operating  in  the  various  communities.   Consequently,  it  is 
planned  to  have  16  or  20  family  service  unit  type  social 
workers  attached  to  the  school  but  operating  out  of  community 
service  organizations  in  the  various  communities.   They  would 
be  coordinated  by  the  centralized  community  services  center,  bu1 
would  relate  and  relay  information  to  each  Resource  Unit 
guidance-counseling  team.   We  feel  that  these  social  workers 
should  be  full-time  and  spread  throughout  the  city.   Their 
salaries  could  be  paid  for  or  subsidized  through  the  school. 

b)  Staff  and  Administration  re°   Parental  Involvement 

In  the  initial  description  of  the  Resource  Unit,  the 
staff  and  administration  of  the  group  has  already  been  reviewed 
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The  team  leader  and  the  team  are  expected  to  relate  to  parents 
as  well  as  students.   We  expect  and  hope  that  parents  will  be 
frequent  visitors  to  the  school  and  familiar  faces  around  the 
Resource  Units.   Therefore,  the  entire  team  will  have  contact 
with  parents. 

Student  guides,  with  the  expanded  role  in  administration 
described  earlier,  will  also  be  expected  to  assist  parents  who 
come  to  the  Resource  Unit  for  consultation  or  information. 

Paraprof essionals  deserve  special  attention  here  also, 
although  they  have  been  described  elsewhere  in  greater  detail. 
Since  the  Resource  Unit  is  essentially  a  guidance-counseling 
unit,  paraprof essionals  will  be  trained  in  skills  relating  to 
guidance.   They  ought  to  be  given  some  training  which  will 
help  them  assist  parents  who  come  to  the  Resource  Unit  for 
information  about  the  school  or  about  their  children.   It  is 
anticipated  that  some  parents  may  feel  more  comfortable  talking 
first  to  paraprof essionals  who  do  not  bear  the  traditional  aura 
of  a  teacher,  which  can,  with  certain  individuals,  impede 
communication.   Therefore,  the  paraprof essionals  are  the  staff 
who  will  relate  to  the  parents  in  ways  similar  to  the  rest 
of  the  team,  consulting  and  providing  information,  and  they 
should  be  given  the  necessary  tools  to  enable  them  to  accomplish 
this  task  effectively, 
c )  Summary 

The  focus  of  parental  involvement  in  the  school  will  be  in 
the  smallest  unit  of  the  school  where  parents  can  have  easy  and 
informal  access  to  teachers  and  counseling  services,  where  they 
can  learn  about  what's  going  on  in  the  school,  where  they  can 
identify  with  the  school  and  interact  with  teachers  and  other 
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adults  in  the  Resource  Units  in  an  intimate,  personal  way. 

To  accomplish  this,  a  parents'  room  and  adequate  consulta- 
tion facilities  must  be  provided.   In  addition  to  counseling 
services  provided  in  the  school  and  parental  involvement,  a 
network  of  social  workers  in  the  field  attached  to  community 
organizations  must  be  programmed  into  the  school  so  as  to  give 
comprehensive  family-student  guidance  services. 

I4..   Public  Involvement  in  the  SEC  Houses 
a)  Goals 

Whereas  the  primary  focus  of  parental  involvement  should  be 
the  Resource  Units  rather  than  the  Houses,  per  se,  the  primary 
focus  of  public  involvement  by  community  groups  should  be  the 
Houses--as  well  as  the  centralized  and  special  community 
facilities  and  components. 

Public  involvement  in  the  Houses  will  be  public  partici- 
pation by  organized  groups  and  organizations  from  the  various 
communities  throughout  the  city  of  Boston.   The  emphasis  on 
group  and  not  individual  involvement  in  the  Houses  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  activities  involving  individuals  as  indivi- 
duals (library,  shop  work,  etc.)  are  better  accommodated  in  the 
centralized  facilities.   The  Houses  contain  facilities  most 
suitable  for  groups  of  people  meeting  as  groups--for  a  common 
activity. 

The  major  goal  of  public  participation  in  the  Houses  is  tb< 
integration  of  school  and  all  publics  by  provision  of  facilities 
and  activities  designed  to  encourage  public  access  to  the  schoo 

Access  means  access  both  to  the  facilities  in  the  Houses 
and  also  to  information  about  the  educational  program  and 
operation  of  the  Houses.   Toward  this  end,  we  feel  that  any 
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PTA,  Home  and  School,  or  other  community  organizations  concerned 
primarily  with  this  school  should  be  organized  on  the  House 
level.   Houses  of  1250  students  should  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  strong  parent-community  organizations  concerned  with 
education  in  the  Houses  and  at  the  same  time  allow  for  a 
degree  of  intimacy  not  possible  on  the  total  school  level. 

b)  Activities  and  Facilities  re:  Community  Involvement 

Group  or  community  activities  which  will  take  place  in  the 
Houses  are  essentially  those  which  need  group  space  for  general 
activities—as  contrasted  with  activities  which  are  more  suited 
to  specialized  facilities,  e.g.,  swimming  or  theatre.  We 
anticipate  no  major  section  of  the  House  set  aside  for  community 
or  adult  activties.  Rather,  community  groups  should  be  able  to 
use  most  student  activity  areas. 

Lectures,  formal  adult  classes,  organization  meetings, 
seminars,  and  social  activities  can  all  take  place  x^ithin  the 
Houses.   There  should  be  enough  public  activity  within  the  SEC 
to  justify  such  events  taking  place  in  every  House,  not  just  one 
or  two.   It  is  especially  important  therefore  that  the  audi- 
toriums in  each  House  be  used  by  community  groups  as  well  as 
by  students.   Adults  ought  to  have  a  lounge  with  easy  chairs 
in  which  they  can  relax  and  smoke,  talk  or  read.   This  too 
ought  to  be  used  by  students  for  the  same  activities.   Perhaps 
only  the  older  students  would  have  access  to  this. 

Community  groups  will  share  classrooms  and  science 
laboratories,  seminar  rooms  and  lecture  halls  in  the  Houses. 
In  addition,  they  will  be  able  to  use  the  auditorium-cafeteria- 
lounge  complex  in  each  house.   One  large  room  could  be  used  for 
both  the  auditorium  and  the  cafeteria  and  should  be  divisible 
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and  able  to  accommodate  350-Ij.OO  people  in  either  activity.   In 

addition,  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  lounge  and  possibly 
two,  to  allow  people  to  relax  before  or  after  eating,  read 
magazines,  smoke  or  talk. 

One  city-wide  need  is  for  suitable  space  for  sit-down 
dinner  meetings.   Therefore,  this  complex  ought  to  be  able  to 
accommodate  caterers  to  such  groups  (whether  or  not  they  cook  the 
food  in  the  school,  whether  or  not  the  caterers  are  private  or 
part  of  the  school  staff)  and  they  ought  to  have  a  decor    suit- 
able to  such  meetings  as  well  as  high  school  use. 

The  universities  who  will  be  involved  in  teacher  training 
need  office  space,  counseling  space,  instruction  space  and  at 
least  two  classrooms  with  one-way  walls  so  that  another  class 
of  observers  (approximately  12)  can  watch  the  teaching  and 
classroom  behavior. 

c )  St;.ff  and  Administration  at  House  Level 
In  addition  to  an  expected  parents'  group  which  presumably 

will  be  involved  in  school  affairs,  we  expect  there  will  have 

to  be  a  governing  council  of  some  type  to  assist  in  coordination 

of  school  and  public  resources  and  in  relevant  policy-making. 

The  governing  council  would  represent  every  major  type  of 

participant  involved  in  House  activities  —  universities,  agencies 

community  organizations  and  in-school  participants  including 

teachers,  central  administrators,  paraprof essionals  and  students 

It  would  be  fairly  large  and  should  have  a  council  room  for 

approximately  35  people  (perhaps  one  of  the  lounges  or  one  of 

the  seminar  rooms)  with  decor    appropriate  to  the  positiorj  of 

the  governing  council. 
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5.   Public  Involvement  in  Centralized  Facilities 

a)  The  Media  Center  and  Home  Economic?  Center 

The  centralized  facilities  of  the  SEC--in  addition  to  the 
various  components  already  discussed--which  students,  staff  and 
publics  will  nil  use  are: 

1)  Media  Resource  Material  Center  (including  library) 

2)  Home  Economics  and  Family  Life  Center 
These  facilities  will  also  be  open  to  public  use  for 

individual  and/or  group  activities.   Adult  education  classes 
could  make  particularly  good  use  of  both  the  media  center  and 
home  economics  center.   The  media  center—especially  the  library 
--will  remain  open  as  much  as  any  other  school  f acility--probabl 
80  hours  per  we-sk—for  the  fullest  possible  use  by  students 
after  normal  school  hours  (students  from  SEC  and  other  schools), 
adults  and  even  staff  members  and  teachers  from  other  schools. 
In  addition  to  a  fine  collection  of  books,  it  is  'anticipated'  thi 
the  media  center  will  have  a  full  range  of  tapes,  records  and 
other  learning  media.   These  too  will  be  shared  by  adults. 

The  home  economics  and  family  life  center  will  have  the 
full  range  of  the  school's  home  economics  course.   Adult 
cooking,  sewing,  dress-making  classes  would  be  able  to  use 
these  facilities. 

b)  The  SEC  Components 

Not  much  more  has  to  be  said  about  the  SEC  components 
here,  since  previous  sections  have  emphasized  that  the  whole 
concept  of  the  SEC  and  its  components  are  based  on  the  magnet 
concept  of  encouraging  public  involvement  and  participation. 

In  most  cases,  public  involvement  will  take  the  form  of 
sharing  facilities  with  the  students--if  not  at  the  same  time, 
at  least  using  the  same  facilities  after  normal  school  hours. 
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6.   Organization  of  Auxiliary  Services  in  the  SEC 
a )  Introduction 

Although  the  total  school  organization  will  be  considered 
in  a  later  section  some,  mention  should  be  made  here  about  how 
various  aspects  of  public  involvement  in  the  SEC  and  SEC 
"outreach"  programs  will  be  organized.   We  are  not  thinking  so 
much  of  parental  involvement  here  as  we  are  of  community  involve- 
ment, adult  education  and  student  service  programs.   This  is 
also  in  addition  to  the  Community  Multi-Service  Center  which 
relates  primarily  to  the  Roxbury  oommunity. 

A  division  of  Auxiliary  Services  is  proposed.   It  would 
have  three  branches: 

1)  adult  education;  both  public  and  private  and 
possible  university  extension  courses. 

2)  public  services ;  including  the  use  of  the  SEC 
components  (except  the  Multi-Service  Center), 
other  centralized  facilities  and  SEC  Houses  by 
all  the  publics;  coordination  of  groups  and 
institutions  (other  than  universities)  involved 
in  joint  programs  with  the  SEC. 

3)  youth  and  student  services:  including  both 
special  in-school  programs  run  for  students  of 
the  SEC  (and  other  youth">  and  out-of -school  pro- 
grams for  students  and  other  youth  in  iijhich  SEC 
students  and  staff  would  be  involved. 

We  expect  that  this  office  will  be  located  in  a  central 
position  along  the  public  concourse. 
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b)  Adult  Education: 
Adult  Education  would  encompass  formal  programs  run  within 
the  SEC  by  both  the  Boston  Department  of  Adult  Education  and 
Recreation  and  the  Boston  Adult  Education  Center.   These  posts 
most  likely  would  be  staffed  by  representatives  of  the  two 
organizations .   They  would  require  their  own  offices,  a  common 
lounge,  and  some  storage  facilities  set  aside  in  the  various 
Centers.   In  addition  it  is  hoped  that  the  Office  of  Program 
Development  will  be  able  to  explore  the  possibility  of  offering 
university  extension  courses  through  the  SEC.   Boston  University 
and  Harvard  are  two  universities  which  offer  such  night  school 
courses  and  which  might  wish  to  establish  branches  in  the  SEC. 
The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Adult  Education  might  likewise 
use  the  SEC  facilities. 

c)  Community  Services: 
Three  divisions  of  responsibility  are  predicted  here'   the 
first,  External  Organizations,  concerns  the  relationships 
between  the  SEC  and  external  formal  organizations.   This  would 
range  from  other  schools,  institutions  (like  museums)  to  those 
organizations  renting  office  space  within  the  SEC. 

It  is  anticipated  that  some  organization  existing  elsewher 
in  Boston  might  wish  to  establish  some  formal  relationship  with 
the  SEC,  perhaps  even  to  the  point  of  utilizing  facilities  witt 
the  buildings.   Thus  the  Museum  of  Science  might  establish  a 
Branch  Museum,  the  Museum  of  Art,  etc. 

Obviously,  the  communities  that  are  nearer  the  site  may  b 
expected  to  moke  more  use  of  the  public  facilities  and  potenti. 
of  the  SEC  than  those  farther  away.   One  could  postulate  that 
the  closer  to  the  school  the  greater  the  frequency  of  contact 
and  the  smaller  the  average  size  of  the  groups  making  use  of  t 
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SEC  facilities.   Activities  that  are  more  closely  related  to 

the  nearer  community  could  be  located  along  the  public 
concourse.   These  might  include  a  credit  office,  a  cooperative 
store,  and  other  public  non-profit  activities  that  relate  to  the 
community  and  might  be  of  educational  value  to  the  pupils. 
Space  should  be  available  for  branches  of  community  action 
groups  too.   The  functions  of  these  groups  would  be  different 
from  those  to  be  found  in  the  Multi-Service  Center. 

There  exists  considerable  work  for  a  sub-office  under 
Community  Services  devoted  only  to  External  Organizations. 

The  next  two  sub-divisions  concern  the  individuals  in  the 
different  "publics"  of  the  school  (non-parent  and  non-adult 
education  classes)  who  wish  to  become  involved  in  or  use  the 
school  facilities.   This  could  range  from  paraprof essionals  to 
planning  for  having  the  gym  open  Sunday  evenings  for  public 
roller  skating.   Such  administrative  units  are  necessary  to 
ensure  the  SEC  does  function  as  a  magnet  to  all  four  publics. 
Staff  in  these  special  offices  can  assist  in  developing 
activities  that  will  make  full  use  of  the  other  Centers 
(Media,  Recreation,  Home  Life  and  Technology) . 

d)  Youth  and  Student  Services 
Youth  and  Student  Services  may  cover  a  wide  range  of  in- 
school  and  out-of-school  activities  and  programs  both  for 
students  attending  the  SEC  after  school  and  on  weekends,  and 
for  youth  of  high  school  age  who  are  not  attending  any  school. 
Both  aspects  of  the  programs  would  be  city-wide  in  scope. 
Though  all  the  possible  student  activties  administered  by  this 
section  cannot  be  catalogued  now,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
the  need  for  offices  and  administration. 
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The  educational  process  will  extend  outside  the  SEC. 
Activities  may  be  extended  into  the  external  environment  that 
involve  students  and  staff,  so  that  the  school  day  and  learning 
is  not  limited  to  eight  to  three  o'clock.   This  will  serve  to 
create  a  more  intensive  total  experience  for  the  pupils. 

Tutoring,  after  school  and  weekend  activities  should  be 
coordinated  through  a  department  of  Youth  and  Student  Services. 
Through  this  department  students  may  be  involved  in  service 
(paid  and  voluntary)  activities  in  various  communities  in  Greate: 
Boston  (hospitals,  church  groups,  community  agencies,  social 
work  centers,  day  care  centers,  tutoring  programs,  recreation 
programs,  cultural  programs,  youth  centers,  teen  clubs,  etc.). 
Many  of  these  programs  might  be  student  run,  but  coordinated 
and  supervised  by  the  Youth  and  Student  Services  Center;  others 
would  involve  the  students  being  placed  in  outside  agencies. 
Such  programs  would  not  be  in  competition  with  other  after 
school  and  weekend  programs  run  by  the  Youth  and  Student  Service 
Center  for  pupils  within  the  SEC  (such  as  an  intensive  Inward 
Bound  Program) .   Another  externally  oriented  program  which  could 
be  run  on  Saturdays  throughout  the  school  year  could  involve 
the  students  working  in  different  city-wide  communities  on 
urban  improvement  (modeled  on  the  1966  and  196?  Roxbury  Work- 
Study  Summer  Projects). 

It  is  proposed  that  the  involvement  of  some  of  the  staff 
in  these  informal  educational  activities  be  encouraged  through 
a  system  of  released  time  or  even  joint/shared  appointments 
with  other  agencies.   Thus  some  teachers  might  work  half  time 
within  their  Resource  Unit,  House  or  Center,  and  half  time 
outside  the  school  through  Student  Services.   This  would 
require  someone  within  Student  Services  who  was  responsible  for 
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ioordinating,  arranging,  and  supervising  staff  external  activi- 
ties.  Such  an  arrangement  might  also  apply  to  staff  that  worked 
both  within  the  SEC  and  in  one  of  the  four  special  student 
programs  (Drop-in  Center,  Half-Way  House,  External  Study 
Center,  Rural  Residential  Center). 

This  sub-office  might  also  coordinate  tutoring  programs 
for  SEC  students  who  would  go  out  to  other  primary  schools  from 
three  to  twelve  hours  a  week  to  teach  individual  pupils,  lead 
special  small  group  classes  in  subjects  or  the  visual  or 
performing  arts,  recreation,  or  trips,  etc.   The  purpose  of 
these  "tutoring"  activities  (which  also  would  be  planned  by  the 
advisors  of  those  students  who  are  to  be  involved)  would  be  to 
acquaint  the  high  school  students  with  what  it  means  to  be  a 
"teacher"  and  put  them  in  positions  of  responsibility  and 
reward  (the  gratification  received  from  working  with  the 
younger  pupils ) . 

There  are  possibilities  that  through  the  office  of  Youth 
and  Student  Services  city-wide  field  studies  and  research 
activities  might  also  be  coordinated  in  conjunction  with  a 
student's  advisor. 

There  are  at  least  four  types  of  special  programs  that 
might  be  administered  for  that  special  youth  population  that 
has  dropped  out  of  school.   There  exist  an  unknown  number  of 
16  to  21-year-olds  who  have  left  school  and  might  be  reached 
through  a  variety  of  special  programs  that  could  be  based 
within  the  SEC.   The  SEC  should  establish  a  division  of 
Special  Student  Programs  that  would  be  responsible  for 
administering  a  number  of  new  approaches  to  drop-outs. 
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a)  A  Drop-In  Center  through  which  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  return  to  school  under  special  individual 
programs;  even  rechanneled  into  a  Resource  Unit.   At 
the  Drop-In  Center  other  pupils  could  receive  tutoring 
for  the  GenEd  (High  School  Equivalency  Examination). 
This  type  of  program  should  be  open  16  hours  a  day  and 
on  weekends. 

b)  A  Half-Way  House  related  to  the  SEC  where  pupils 
could  be  housed  in  boarding  facilities  to  help  tide  them 
over  unusually  difficult  situations  in  their  environment 
that  have  been  identified  by  their  advisor  and  the  family 
service  worker  (see  Housing  Component). 

c)  A  Study  Center  out  in  the  community  where  pupils 
who  have  been  "turned  off"  by  formal  schooling  and  won't 
contact  the  SEC  might  be  reached  and  assisted. 

d)  A  Rural  Residential  Center  outside  Boston  in  the 
country  where  pupils  who  are  in  conflict  within  their 
urban  environment  might  be  allowed  to  study  in  an 
intensive  residential-treatment-educational  setting  free 
from  the  pressures  constraining  learning  in  their  urban 
situation. 

A  number  of  other  special  student  populations  are  not 
mentioned  here,  but  are  recognized.   They  are  students  who  hav 
been  in  mental  hospitals,  in  reformatories,  unmarried  mothers, 
youth  confined  to  wheel  chairs  (the  total  SEC  should  be 
completely  accessible  to  a  wheel  chair  patient)  and  blind  and 
deaf  students. 
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7.   Summer;; 

A  mother,  coming  to  talk  to  hur  son's  advisor  in  a  Resource 
Unit  might  arrive  at  the  MBTA  station  (or  parking  garage),  take 
the  moving  sidewalk  across  the  bridge,  leave  her  three-year-old 
at  a  Temporary  Care  Center  (like  that  already  run  under  a  Hood 
Foundation  Grant  at  Boston  City  Hospital) , stop  in  a  coffee  shop 
for  a  cup  of  tea;  then  finding  herself  still  early  for  an 
appointment,  browse  in  the  magazine  rack  in  the  Media  Center, 
then  go  to  the  Parents'  Room  of  her  son's  Resource  Unit,  have 
her  interview,  then  look  at  some  of  the  exhibitions  in  the 
corridors  of  the  public  concourse,  stop  at  a  restaurant  for 
lunch,  take  in  a  movie  at  the  theater,  then  return  to  pick 
her  three-year-old,  take  her  down  to  the  Health  Center  for  a 
check-up  in  the  Clinic,  then  walk  back  to  the  MBTA  station 
or  parking  garage  to  go  home. 
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